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The Pilgrimage Roads of Italy 


by GEORGINA MASSON 


This 1s a story of roads that are still in use to destinations that still attract pilgrims by the 
thousand. It 1s also a story of continental travel as our ancestors knew it from the 7th to the 
16th century: of their guide-books, clothing, accommodation, rate of travel and their difficulties 
with foreign food. The author's book Frederick II of Hohenstaufen was published in December 


Iraty has ever been a country of pilgrimages, 
and its cavern shrines such as that of the 
Archangel Michael at Monte Sant’ Angelo in 
Apulia and the sanctuary of the Holy Trinity 
near Subiaco—the abode of an oracle and a 
place of pilgrimage in classical times—which 
are probably among the most ancient objects 
of pilgrimage in Europe, still draw thousands 
of pilgrims today. 

The triumph of Christianity gave a new 
impetus to the old-established Italian habit of 
pilgrimage: not only were many of the pagan 
sanctuaries and festivals Christianized, but 
already in the 4th century Roman converts 
travelled to Jerusalem to visit the Holy 
Places. Thus with the pilgrimages of the 
Empress St Helena and pious matrons such as 
Melania of Nola—who, like the Empress, 
brought a fragment of the True Cross back 
with her—Italian ports became the starting- 
point for pilgrimages to the Holy Land; while 
the apostolic associations of Rome and. the 
importation of pious relics from the Levant 
made Italy herself an object of pilgrimage for 
the Christian world. 

The pilgrimage to Rome was evidently 
already well established by the 7th century, 
as there are many records of the visits of 
English pilgrims at that period. Benedict 
Biscop, who founded the abbeys of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, went no less than six 
times to Rome, and his successor Abbot 
Ceolfrid and St Wilfrid of York went twice. 
Nor was the pilgrimage the monopoly of 
churchmen: Anglo-Saxon kings and queens 
such as Cadwalla, Oswy, Frithogrith and Ina 
also went to Rome, and so, according to Bede, 
did many men of zeal from every walk of life. 

Legend has it that King Ina of Wessex, 
who went to Rome in 726, founded the 
Schola Anglorum as a hospice for Anglo- 
Saxon pilgrims; certainly it was already 
established in 799, as well as hospices for 
pilgrims from France, Frisia, Lombardy and 
Saxony. 

The existence of the four hospices and the 
Einsiedeln manuscript map of the seven 
churches and the main objects of pilgrimage 


in Rome—surely the earliest tourist guide in 
existence—attest the fact that by the end of 
the 8th century the flow of pilgrims was 
growing fast. It was also becoming organ- 
ized: Charlemagne himself offered safe- 
conducts to English pilgrims and exempted 
them from tolls, and Pope Adrian I asked him 
to take under his protection the monastery of 
St Hilarion “with hospices in the Alps where 
pilgrims are wont to pass.”” This is one of the 
earliest references to the pilgrims’ crossing 
of the Alps, whose dangers and difficulties 
were constantly lamented by them during the 
centuries. 

Though some pilgrims came by sea from 
the south of France to Genoa, the majority 
travelled overland. They crossed the Alps by 
one of the great passes which had been the 
gateways to Italy in Roman times. The Mont 
Genévre and the Little St Bernard (both of 
which are mentioned in the grd-century 
Antonine itinerary) and later the Mont Cenis 
and Great St Bernard all led to Turin. The 
Simplon, St Gotthard and Septimer led to 
Milan. Further east the Resia and Brenner 
routes led to Verona; while the main 
pilgrim road from eastern Europe was 
through Friuli to Venice. 

On their arrival in northern Italy the 
pilgrims had a choice of three roads to Rome. 
There was a westerly route by way of Lucca 
and Siena; there was also a central route by 
way of Perugia which enabled them to stop at 
Assisi. These appear to have been the most 
popular routes for English pilgrims, as they 
are given prominence in the map of Matthew 
Paris, the 13th-century chronicler who com- 
piled an itinerary to Rome and the Holy 
Land. (The most direct road to Rome by 
way of Bologna and Florence was probably 
in poor condition till 1300 when it was 
specially repaired for the first Holy Year.) 
The third route to Rome led by way of 
Rimini, and thence the pilgrim could cross 
the Apennines direct from Urbino, or con- 
tinue along the Adriatic coast to Fano; both 
roads converged at Foligno from where it 
was a short and easy stage to Rome. This 
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easterly route was the normal one from 
Venice, with a possible first stage to Ravenna 
by ship. 

By the 14th century the road by Rimini 
and Fano was becoming increasingly popular 
as a detour could be made to the shrine at 
Loreto. This was the second most important 
pilgrimage centre in Italy; the House of the 
Virgin Mary was believed to have been 
miraculously transported there from the Holy 
Land at the end of the 13th century. From 
Loreto the pilgrim could proceed to Foligno 
and rejoin the main road, or go direct to 
Rome past the dread Sibylline Mountains 
of mediaeval legend where evil spirits in the 
form of beautiful women tempted pilgrims to 
damnation. 

The road from Rome to the Apulian ports 
of embarkation for the Holy Land followed, 
according to Matthew Paris, the via Latina to 


Capua, where the pilgrim was faced with the 
choice of a northerly route by way of 
Foggia or a southerly route by way of 
Salerno. The advantage of the northerly 
route was that it allowed a detour to Monte 
Sant’ Angelo whose shrine had_ greatly 
increased in importance since the Crusades. 
Both roads converged at Barletta, whence 
there was a coast road to the ports of Brindisi 
and Otranto. But within a century of the 
time that Matthew Paris made his famous 
map, the sea-route from the Apulian ports to 
the Holy Land had been practically aban- 
doned in favour of the one from Venice. The 
result was that the importance of the roads 
from Rome to Venice increased, while these 
southern pilgrim roads fell into disuse. 

These, then, were the main land-routes 
across Italy that, with certain individual 
variations, were followed by pilgrims to 


A contemporary print of pilgrims visiting the seven churches of Rome during the Holy Year of 1575. 
The principal churches shown are the great Christian basilicas : St Peter's, Santa Maria Maggiore, 
St Fohn Lateran, Santa Croce and, without the walls, San Lorenzo, San Sebastiano and St Paul’s 
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The scene at the opening of the Holy Year of 1575. Pope Gre- 
gory is being carried in solemn procession to St Peter's for 
the opening of the Holy Door. The ceremony did not proceed 
without a hitch, as the hammer, with which the Pope knocks 
thrice on the Holy Door to gain admission, broke in his hand, 
wounding him slightly. Four hundred thousand pilgrims came 
during the year, including groups of “Ethiopians, Armenians 
and Arabians’, and though special stocks of food had been accu- 
mulated there was a serious shortage of wheat. Great efforts 
were made to repair the pilgrim roads through the Papal States 
for the occasion ; also to clear the roads of bandits and to 
prevent inn-keepers from charging pilgrims exorbitant prices 
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Rome and Jerusalem apparently from very 
early times. Certainly they were well 
established by the end of the Middle Ages. 
The conditions of travel, however, changed 
continually during the centuries; greater 
speed reduced the number of stopping- 
places; hospices and pious foundations gave 
place to inns; and, particularly in Venice, the 
pilgrim traffic evolved into a highly organized 
trade, controlled by the watchful eye of the 
Senate. 

The earliest detailed itinerary of the 
journey from England to Rome which has 
survived was that kept by a man who accom- 
panied the Archbishop Sigeric when he went 
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A section of Matthew Paris’s pilgrim 
itinerary of about 1253 which gives 
routes from London to Dover, across 
France and Italy, to the ports of 
embarkation for the Holy Land. The 
left-hand column, reading upwards, 
shows the route from London (West- 
minster, Lambeth and Southwark are 
noted) to Dover via Rochester and 
Canterbury. The right-hand column 
gives alternative routes: Boulogne 
via Montreuil, St Riguier and Poix 
to Beauvais ; and from Calais through 
Arras and St Quentin to Rheims. St 
Riquier, near Abbeville, was the seat 
of a great Abbey in the Middle Ages 


to receive the pallium from the 
Pope in ggo: a journey which, 
although it may not be strictly 
regarded as a pilgrimage, gives 
valuable information as to the 
rate of travel. At this early 
period travellers, even of such 
consequence, appear to have 
walked, at least in Italy, for they 
took about three months to make 
the journey of some 1000 miles 
and their daily average in Italy 
was eleven miles. On the whole 
journey they stopped for a night, 
or more, at seventy-nine different 
places. 

Sigeric’s route in Italy was 
the same as the principal one 
shown in Matthew Paris’s itiner- 
ary made over 250 years later, 
which allowed for some forty-two 
stops between the Channel and 
Rome. Each day’s “‘journee’’ is 
clearly marked on the British 
Museum copy of this extraordin- 
arily modern-looking travel-guide, whose 
parchment pages are divided into strips 
in order to portray all the stages of the 
journey, alternative routes, and many of 
the natural obstacles encountered on the 1500 
miles that separate the English Channel from 
the southern end of the Adriatic. The nightly 
stopping-places are marked by stylized code- 
signs, evidently denoting the size of the town 
or hamlet, which might well have served as 
prototypes for the hotel-grading system of the 
Guides Michelin. 

The daily average of Matthew Paris’s 
pilgrim was twenty-seven miles, from which 
it is evident that he was now expected to ride; 


but this monk of St Albans was one of the 
great political commentators of his time, 
whose standing might be compared to that 
of the Editor of The Times today, and the 
material for his chronicle was gathered from 
informants familiar with the courts of kings, 
who would have been far better off than the 
vast bulk of poor pilgrims, many of whom 
walked and even begged their way in the 
13th century. This was still the practice in 
the latter half of the 14th century, as the mini- 
atures of a contemporary French manuscript 
show; and Margery Kempe, the wife of a 
burgess of Lynn, who went to Jerusalem in 
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1414, not only begged her way from Venice 
to Rome in the company of two other pilgrims 
and some Franciscan monks, but also earned 
her keep while in Rome by begging for an old 
woman who provided her with shelter. 

In the early austere days pilgrim dress was 
almost monkish in its severity; consisting of 
a long russet gown, patched with crosses, and 
a leather belt, often slung over the shoulder, 
with a scrip, bag and wooden bowl suspended 
from it. Scottish pilgrims also apparently 
travelled with their shoes hanging from their 
shoulders, as in 1161 Sanson, a papal mes- 
senger, disguised himself as a Scottish pilgrim 
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in this fashion, though he did not relate 
whether the custom was due to Scottish 
habits of piety or economy. A rosary was 
worn conspicuously round the neck or arm, 
and a large round hat to shelter the pilgrim 
from the sun and rain. This last was adorned 
with a leaden brooch representing Saints 
Peter and Paul or the Vernicle (Veronica’s 
veil) if the pilgrim had been to Rome; while 
the Jerusalem pilgrim was entitled to carry 
a palm-branch as well as his traditional 
pilgrim’s staff. 

In the Canterbury Tale the Yeoman wore 
a silver figure of St Christopher on his breast; 
while the pilgrim represented in the 14th- 
century frescoes of the Church militant in 
Santa Maria Novella at Florence is shown 
wearing a goat- or sheep-skin tunic or coat. 

Footwear must have presented problems. 


The small 16th-century wooden figure of 


the pilgrim St Jos in the Hofkirche in Inns- 
bruck is shown wearing stout ankle-length 
boots secured by a strap, but wear and tear 
on the journey were thoughtfully provided 
for, at any rate in the pilgrim hospice behind 
the Duomo of Siena, by the services of a 
resident shoemaker, leather-worker or furrier 
and barber. 

Already by the 11th century the pilgrim 
routes of Italy appear to have been well 


supplied with hospices; often these were 
allocated for the use of the pilgrims of 
individual nations: there are records of 
hospices for Irish pilgrims as early as the 
middle of the gth century in Pavia and Pia- 
cenza. The hospice of Altopascio near Lucca 
was particularly famous. French pilgrims 
could obtain special tickets entitling them to 
stay there, from the church of St Jacques de 
Haut-Pas (the French rendering of Alto- 
pascio) before leaving Paris. Apart from the 
hospices themselves, pious people made 
bequests in favour of pilgrims; that of the 
Countess Matilda must have been particu- 
larly appreciated: it provided as much free 
wine as they could drink for all pilgrims from 
Scandinavian countries passing through Pia- 
cenza and Lucca. 

The question of food and drink recurs fre- 
quently in pilgrim travel-literature, and the 
English mistrust of foreign food is evident 
from the start. In 798 the Yorkshire poet and 
scholar, Alcuin, who went twice to Rome, 
wrote the following advice to a young man 
who was embarking on a pilgrimage: “Italy 
is an unhealthful country, and grows harmful 
food. Therefore give most cautious thought 
to what, when, and what kind of food you 
eat; and especially avoid devotion to drink, 
since the heat of wine usually kindles in the 


John Climacus setting out on his travels ; from an r1th-century codex on the virtues of pulgrim- 
age. Left, he is praying before departure ; centre, his old father and mother sadly watch him set 
out ; right, the spirit of pilgrimage, cypress-tree in hand, who accompanies him on all his travels 
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Scenes of pilgrim life in the r4th century, from a 
contemporary manuscript in the Vatican Library. 
(Above) A French pilgrim family walking on a 
rocky path, all equipped in customary pilgrim fashion. 
(Above, right) The mother, who has fallen ill, 1s 
in bed in an inn, with her hat and staff beside her ; 
her husband holds his hand to his head in his an- 
xtety, while another pilgrim raises his in dismay. 
(Right) A poor pilgrim begs assistance from 

mounted companion who prepares to open his scrip in 
order to give him alms ; two other mounted pilgrims 
look on in sympathy. Although these scenes depict 
pilgrims on their way to the shrine of St James at 
Compostela in Spain, it may be safely assumed that 
their costume and equipment would have been the same 
if Rome or even Jerusalem had been their destination. 
Italian pilgrims of the r7th century were still 
wearing the traditional wide-brimmed hats, hooded 
cloaks and were carrying knobbed staffs. exactly 
like those of these r4th-century French pilgrims 
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The r4th-century pilgrims’ hospice at San Ginesio on the road from Loreto to Rome 1s convenently 
situated just inside the town walls. Its fagade was restored lately and it is now used as a mill 


incautious the flame of fever.” Much the 
same warning appears in the Informacon for 
Pylgrymes unto the Holy Londe, printed exactly 
five hundred years later, in 1498, by Caxton’s 
apprentice Wynkyn de Worde, who compiled 
it from William Wey’s itineraries: ““Be betime 
with your moderate dinner ere the sun come 
and enfeeble your stomachs and put away 
your appetite; and sup not until the heat be 
passed, and drink not between meals, but if 
such thirst take you that you may not put it 
away with other small refreshings in the 
mouth.” 

The Informacon for Pylgrymes and other 
travel-books and diaries give fairly detailed 
accounts of the supplies which the pilgrims 
were advised to take with them on the 
Venetian galleys to the Holy Land; although 
the ships’ captains were, by the terms of their 
contract, bound to give them two meals a 
day. These supplies included two barrels of 
water, to be refilled at ports on the journey, 
but that of St Nicholas’s well in Venice was 
considered the best; and a barrel of wine— 
Paduan was specially recommended. The 
pilgrims apparently cooked for themselves 
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and, besides a supply of firewood, were 
instructed to take with them a frying-pan, a 
little cauldron, dishes, wooden saucers and 
glass cups. Their food-supplies included 
flour, ham, sausages, salt ox-tongue, cheese, 
eggs, bread, biscuits and a cage of half-a- 
dozen hens or chickens. Rich pilgrims took 
such luxuries as the finest sugar, syrup of 
ginger against seasickness, and exotic medi- 
cinal conserves. 

Pilgrims were also expected to supply their 
own beds and bedding for the voyage, and 
the Informacon gives precise and practical 
instructions as to where the best bargains 
were to be had: “‘So ye shal bye you a bed 
besyde Saynt Markys churche in Venyse; 
where she shal have a fether bed and mat- 
rasse, a pylowe, two payre shetes and a 
quylte, and ye shal pay but thre dukates. And 
when ye come agayn bryng the same bed 
agayn and ye shal have a dukate and an half 
for it agayn though it be broke and woren.” 
In case the pilgrim had difficulty in finding 
the same shop upon his return, he was 
advised to “marke his hous and his name and 
ye bought it of ageynst ye come to Venyse.” 


The Basilica of the House of the Virgin 
Mary at Loreto, after Rome the most 
important object of pilgrimage in Italy. 
According to legend the Holy House was 
miraculously brought here from Nazareth 
by way of Dalmatia after the Saracens 
drove the Crusaders from the Holy Land. 
(Above) The exterior of the basilica 
which was built over the Holy House in 
the 15th century. It is fortified with 
machicolations, above which there 1s 
a covered walk for sentries. Pope Paul 
IT provided a special garrison for its 
protection against Moslem pirate 
raids which were then common, Loreto 
being only fwe miles from the coast. 
(Right) The cedar-wood statue of the 
Virgin which formerly stood above the 
altar was destroyed by fire in 1921 and 
has been replaced by a replica. Until 
the Napoleonic Wars the basilica con- 
tained treasure of enormous value— 
the offerings of Popes and princes. 
Part of this was seized by Napoleon, 
the rest was sold to pay the indemnity 
demanded by him at the treaty of 1797 
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Modern pilgrims in Italy. Each band carrying its banner, a procession of pilgrims arrives at dawn 
at the shrine of the Holy Trinity near Subiaco. Some 40,000 pilgrims visit the shrine every year 


The actual cost of a pilgrimage is very 
difficult to assess as naturally it varied with 
the centuries and with individual travellers; 
a nobleman or great ecclesiastic, for instance, 
might travel with a suite of as many as fifty 
persons. An entry in the papal accounts of 
the 15th century, however, gives the cost of a 
journey from Rome to England as 26 florins, 
or £4 6s. 8d., which was equal to about £150 
of our money; an average day’s expenses was 
about half-a-crown. From many accounts it 
is evident that even well-to-do pilgrims were 
often in financial straits, and were forced even 
to sell their horses in order to continue their 
journey. English horses and those from 
northern Europe evidently fetched a good 
price in Italy; Felix Fabri, a Swiss Dominican 
Friar who twice made the Jerusalem pil- 
grimage in the middle of the 15th century, 
noted this; and John Middleton, who 
travelled to Avignon about the same time, 
paid for the return journey of himself and his 
servant by the sale of his horse. 
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In earlier times travellers carried their 
money secreted on their persons, sometimes in 
a leather belt, but by the end of the 15th 
century, when Arnold von Harff of Cologne 
made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he noted 
that although travellers for the East changed 
their money into Venetian ducats, because it 
was the only European currency accepted in 
the Levant, many of them also obtained bills 
of exchange so as not to have to carry the bulk 
of their money with them. 

While conditions of travel undoubtedly 
grew easier as the centuries advanced, the 
three great perils encountered by the pilgrims 
remained the same. ‘The first was the 
depredations of robbers and what, in 718, St 
Boniface described as ‘‘the brutal pride and 
malice of soldiers’’; to these dangers the 1oth 
century also added that of raiding bands of 
Saracens who killed many pilgrims in the * 
Alps. The Alps, themselves, in the eyes of 
many, constituted the greatest danger of all; 
Adam of Usk, who crossed the St Gotthard in 
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1402, was “‘drawn in an ox-waggon half dead 
with cold, and with mine eyes bandaged lest 
I see the dangers of the pass’. But his 
journey was a comfortable one compared 
with those of earlier travellers. 

Perhaps the most graphic description of the 
horrors of Alpine travel is that which Brother 
John of Canterbury wrote to his fellow-monks 
in 1188: “I have been on Mons Jovis” (the 
Great St Bernard) “‘on the one hand looking 
up to the heavens of the mountains, on the 
other shuddering at the hell of the valleys... 
Lord, I said, restore me to the brethren that 
I may tell them not to come to this place of 
torment. Place of torment it is indeed, where 
the marble pavement of the rocky ground is 
ice, and you cannot safely set a foot down; 
where strange to say it is so slippery that you 
cannot stand, the death into which you are 
given every facility to fall is certain death. 
I put my hand into my scrip to scratch a word 
or two to your sincerity: behold I found my 
ink-bottle filled with a dry mass of ice, my 
fingers refused to write, my beard was stiff 
with frost, and my breath congealed in a long 
icicle. I could not write.” 

Even the Imperial party of Henry IV, who 
crossed the Alps in 1077 on the most doleful of 
all pilgrimages—to Canossa—did not fare 
much better. Contemporary chroniclers’ 
accounts describe their climbing up the 
frozen slopes on all fours; staggering, rolling 
and falling, in spite of the efforts of their 
guides to support them. Once the top of the 
pass was reached progress was easier and the 
Empress and her women were wrapped in 
ox-hides, which served as a kind of sledge, 
and they slithered down the snowy slopes 
with the assistance of their guides. The 
horses also had their legs tied together, and 
either slid down the mountain or were 
lowered with windlasses; many of them were 
killed. 

This description of Alpine travel in winter 
differs little from that of Ammianus Marcel- 
linus in the 4th century, or indeed from Sir 
Richard Guylforde’s account when he made 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem in 1506; though 
he was more fortunate in making the ascent 
of the Mont Cenis mounted on a mule, led by 
guides called marons. Sir Richard also 
descended sliding, this time on branches tied 
together, or, as he says, “‘I was ramasshed, 
which is a right straunge thing”. It was 
strange that this primitive means of transport 
should still be in use in 1506, when seven 
years earlier von Harff described his own 
rapid descent on a sledge. 

To the horrors of the icy mountains 
succeeded the perils of the burning plains of 


Italy, whose summer heat brought with it 
the dreaded fevers that took such deadly toll 
of travellers from northern Europe. The 
biographer of the Anglo-Saxon Saint Willi- 
bald who, with his brother Winnibald, went 
to Rome in 721, describes the unmistakably 
malarial symptoms of the “Roman Fever” 
from which both brothers suffered: “They 
were seized with great bodily affliction, with 
heavy breathing and fits of fever, now 
freezing with cold and now burning with 
heat, as the fierce disease spread through 
their limbs.”” Alcuin also caught malaria 
badly for he suffered from recurrent bouts of 
it after his return to England. 

Apart from Rome, Naples, Sicily and 
Apulia were also feared for the “bad air”’ that 
bred fevers and pestilence, and the Informa- 
con for Pylerymes had some remarkably 
trenchant advice to give on travel in hot 
countries: ““Where that you ever be in the 
parts of Italy, Egypt or elsewhere in summer, 
keep you in the shadow or under cover, so 
that you have always something between the 
sun and you; and keep that the air of night 
touch you not naked... As far as you may, 
cast your voyages so that you use the hot 
countries in winter and the cold in summer; 
and keep you from all meat—-salt, fat, fried, 
sour and raw; and you desire to eat lettuce 
or other herbs, do them to be boiled first.” 
Herr Baedeker himself could not have done 
better. 

Thousands of pilgrims still travel the pil- 
grimage roads of Italy every Holy Year. In 
groups, shepherded by their parish priests, 
they visit the seven great Roman churches, 
looking much the same as they do in Lafrery’s 
print of Holy Year 1575, and the churches 
themselves are the same as those of the 
Einsiedeln itinerary of over a thousand years 
ago. But in 1950 the piazza of St Peter’s was 
filled with ranks of gleaming buses which, 
although they had brought their passengers 
along the same roads as Matthew Paris’s 
horseman of the 13th century, did so with a 
speed and comfort that would then have 
seemed miraculous; these .2oth-century pil- 
grims knew nothing of the sense of adventure 
and achievement which, devotion apart, 
served as an inspiration to their forefathers. 

But the spirit of the mediaeval pilgrim has 
not entirely disappeared from the Italian 
scene; it is still to be found among the peasant 
bands of pilgrims who trudge for days over 
the mountain masses of central Italy and the 
broad plains of Apulia, along the same stony 
tracks that from time immemorial have led 
to such remote shrines as that of the Holy 
Trinity and Monte Sant’ Angelo, 
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How Denmark Lives 


by GRAEME SHANKLAND 


The author is an architect and town planner and his work at the L.C.C. involves the supervision 


of its large urban redevelopment and reconstruction schemes in South London. 


He has travelled 


widely in Europe to see what comparable cwwie planning is being done in other countries. In two 
articles he describes Denmark’s achievement : first, the national background ; secondly, Copenhagen 


Ir any nation could be said to be entitled to 
be neurotic the Danes would have a strong 
claim. Yet no people in Europe show less 
evidence of it. 

Germany, divided, re-arming and again 
powerful is on the back door-step. Den- 
mark’s front door, Copenhagen, is also 
the Soviet Union’s western exit from the 
Baltic. American bombers, though kept out 
of Denmark proper, are based in Greenland, 
its former colony, now administered as part 
of Denmark. Jutland, the mainland hooked 
to Europe, with the rest of Denmark, its archi- 
pelago of some 500 large and small islands, 
lies directly across the air route between the 
American bases in East Anglia and Leningrad 
and Moscow. 

Barely 4,500,000 Danes, as the German 
occupation proved, cannot prevent overnight 
physical occupation by a powerful neighbour. 
Despite geography they can (and did) 
resist it. 

Most kinds of ‘natural’ modern economic 
disadvantages beset Denmark. She has virtu- 
ally no raw materials: all fuel has to be 
imported. She has not even the doubtful 
asset of exploitable colonies: Greenland is an 
economic liability. As a small merchant 
nation still trading mostly with the capitalist 
world, she has been exposed to the blast of 
every economic crisis and political adventure 
from the World Depression to the Spanish 
War, and the Korean War to Suez. When 
shares tumble in Wall street or the City the 
Danes take a notch in their belts.’ 

Like Britain, Denmark has a continuing 
balance of payments headache, but little 
reserves from which to meet it; and unlike 
Belgium she has no Congo. Danish home- 
produced food, still her main export, today 
buys less of the raw and half-finished goods 
she needs to import. 

Yet the Danes walk this tight-rope with a 
measured optimism, an artistic skill and an 
air of good-humoured competence that steal 
one’s admiration. It seems appropriate that 
their acrobats are among the best in Europe. 

Making a virtue of national necessity is no 
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Danish monopoly. What is perhaps unique 
is the way the Danes get a great deal of 
civilized fun out of doing it. Keeping open 
house at one of the world’s cross-roads could 
be exhausting and demoralizing. The Danes 
seem to find it stimulating and rewarding. 

All this, however, calls for careful national 
housekeeping. The fact that the Danes have 
continually to look around and see what the 
rest of the world is doing, making, thinking 
and exporting prevents complacency and 
encourages inventiveness. The fact that they 
have done this successfully for many genera- 
tions breeds confidence as well as competence. 

Modern Denmark was born out of a 
national disaster. In 1864, after a war 
entered on with vague high hopes, she lost 
Slesvig and Holstein to Bismarck’s Prussia, a 
third of the country’s territory and with it 
200,000 Danes. All thoughts of regaining 
from Sweden the rich Scanian lowlands 
across the Sound from Copenhagen had had 
to be abandoned in 1720. Norway was lost 
in 1814. Now the bitter truth was forced on 
the Danes that their kingdom had become 
irrevocably one of the smallest powers in 
modern Europe. A brilliant half-century of 
liberal bourgeois culture, an epoch of national 
dreams, had come to an end. The grim 
situation in which Denmark found herself 
after this crushing defeat by Prussia forced a 
profound national heart-searching. The 
people’s energies now turned inwards onto 
their own problems and they sought new 
leaders. 

‘We were not born to grandeur and mag- 
nificence, to stick to the earth will serve us 
best; and if our heart burns for truth and 
right alone, time will surely show that our 
thoughts were right too.” The words are 
from a hymn. Its author, the Danish Luth- 
eran pastor N.F.S. Grundtvig, was not just an 
evangelist. A true son of the 18th-century 
enlightenment, he believed passionately in 
the spirit of the common people; in their lan- 
guage, their history and their culture. In 
1814 he had stated his political and social : 
programme: ‘“‘to make Denmark happy in a 


Sondeborg Folk High School, built in 1952, specializes in physical education, but like the other 
Danish Folk Schools it does not lose sight of their principal aim: to train young men and women 
between eighteen and twenty-five in the humanities and improve their quality as citizens. The 
Just of the Folk High Schools was founded in 1844 by Bishop Grundtvig to provide cheap, residential 
further education for young Danes. There are now fifty-five attended by some 6000 students 


decent manner’. He set himself the task of 
teaching the Danish people its destiny; of 
creating a national self-confidence and a Dan- 
ish culture born of self-respect and freedom of 
spirit and conscience. In a bitter struggle 
against the dogmas and censorship of the old 
State Church he preached his broad and joy- 
ful message of a Christian community of 
living Danish men and women made in 
God’s image. Against the escapism of the 
romantics he declared in his poem The Land 
of the Living: ““My country, says the Lord, is 
Heaven and Earth, where love dwells.” 


Grundtvig was the founder and inspirer of 


the Folk High School Movement, still a 
unique feature of Danish adult education. 
During the winter months, young men and 
women over eighteen from the countryside 
attend these schools, which hold no examina- 
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tions and issue no diplomas, and learn to 
become good farmers and citizens. Together 
with the agricultural cooperative movement, 
the Folk High Schools laid the basis for a 
practical political democracy first in the 
countryside and then in the nation. 
Feudalism was abolished in 1788 when the 
farmers were allowed to leave their villages 
and to buy off the labour-services they had 
rendered to the great landlords. At the same 
time they were enabled to start buying their 
land and piecing it together into unified 
holdings out of the old communal strip village 
fields. On this new basis the farmers became 
more efficient as, throughout the 19th cen- 
tury, freeholding and agricultural improve- 
ment went hand in hand. Compulsory 
elementary education started as early as 1814, 
furnishing the farmers with the means to 
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Agriculture is the basis of Denmark's economy. 
Intensive and scientific methods, practised in 
all branches of farming, ensure its success. 
(Above) Danish Reds in a modern cow-shed. 
These and Friesians are the two major breeds 
of cattle in Denmark. The milk-yeld of the 


former is higher, but being more delicate they 


are found in the districts with milder climates. 
(Left) Most Danish farmers also rear pigs for 
bacon. The skim-milk can be fed to them after 
the cream has been taken off and sent to the 
dairy. These piglets are under their infra-red 
‘foster-mother’. This is the first stage in 
the production of a standard pig. ‘Tailored’ 
to the needs of the British housewife, it weighs 
198 lbs and is 3 feet long, with no more than 
1t inches of fat on the haunches at six months 
old, when it is ready for conversion into bacon 


Most Danish farm-produce is handled at coopera- 
tive bacon-factories, where pigs are slaughtered 
and-cured, or dairies to which milk is sent to 
be made into butter, cheese or condensed milk. 
(Right) A tester sampling butter drawn from a 
cask ready for export. Rigorous testing for 
quality and hygiene is carried out at all stages. 
(Below) New cheeses being placed in a brine- 
bath to preserve and develop their flavour and 
improve their keeping quality. Danish cheese, 
despite tariffs and stiff competition, is ex- 
ported to many parts of the world, Germany and 
Britain being the biggest customers. Its suc- 
cess abroad, like most of Denmark’s exports, 
is based on its popularity at home, though 
most Danes prefer natural to processed cheese 


understand themselves and their work and to 
establish themselves as a major force first in the 
nation’s economic and then in its political life. 
In the early 1870s cheap grain from North 
America and Russia started pouring onto the 
world market through the newly opened 
steamship routes. The price of grain dropped 
by half. Danish farming, like British, was 
thrown into a crisis; but the Danish farmers 
were not unprepared. At a time when the 
country was only beginning to recover from a 
disastrous war and in the midst of a running 
battle for political power the reaction of the 
Danish farmers to this challenge was to revo- 
lutionize the economic basis of agriculture. 
With remarkable speed they switched pro- 
duction. Grain exports became grain imports. 
Scientific methods and intensive farming 
were applied to the raising of cows, pigs and 
poultry for the export of butter, bacon and 
eggs and in the course of some fifteen years 
the foundations of modern Danish agriculture 
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were laid. Even today, when the products of 
Danish industry are steadily overtaking those 
of agriculture as the main element in exports, 
farm-products still make up some 60 per cent 
of all exports; eggs, cheese and butter consti- 
tute 70 per cent of all agricultural exports. 
The social means of rapidly carrying 
through this revolution, of harnessing new 
ideas released by education and exploiting 
new techniques, was found by the farmers 
themselves in their agricultural cooperative 
movement. Scientists of the Danish Royal 
Agricultural Society as early as 1852 had 
pointed out the advantage of ‘joint dairies’. 
It was the farmers of the village of Hjedding 
in Jutland who on their own initiative in 
1881 started Denmark’s first cooperative 
dairy. There was now a good market for 
butter. It was suggested that its quantity and 
quality would be improved and the farmers’ 
wives relieved of much primitive drudgery if 
the farmers cooperated in building a dairy 
and arranged to have their 
butter churned together. After 
plenty of argument the farmers 
of the district came together in 
a general meeting, adopted the 
proposal, elected a committee 
and a manager. Three of them 
sat up all that night and drafted 
the rules. These rules and this 
informal but practical way of 
doing things became the pat- 


tern. Now over go per cent of 


all milk delivered to the dairies 


goes through these producer 


cooperatives. 


From producer cooperatives, 


cooperation spread to distribu- 


tion; by 1956 65 per cent of all 
Danish butter exports were 
marketed cooperatively by the 
producer societies, cutting out 
the middlemen. 


The struggle to establish co- 


operative bacon-factories, on 


the other hand, had to be 
fought against the private fac- 


tory-owners, who were already 


well established. First the 
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owners tried to strangle the 
cooperative factories, then to 
capture them. Today go per 
cent of all bacon is produced 
cooperatively. 

Nearly half the population 
of Denmark today come from 
families who belong to some 


kind of cooperative society. In 
A, J. Thornton 
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(Opposite) As the traffic-sign shows, even the ubiquitous 
bicycle is banned from this new shopping-centre, one of many 
recently built in the Copenhagen suburbs. The small group of 
shops, among which are a self-service grocery, a café and a 
bank, 1s planned around a sunlit courtyard where small child- 
ren can play in safety with large fixed toy-animals provided 
for them. The Danes are not afraid of including a few tall 
blocks of flats in their new suburbs to compete for popularity 
with one- and two-storey houses. The suburb illustrated 1s 
named “‘Sorgenfri”’ from the neighbouring royal palace of ““Sans- 
souci” and has the same cheerful and informal atmosphere. 
(Below) Inside ““Den Permanente’’, the permanent exhibition 
which 1s the pride of Copenhagen. Here you can see and buy 
examples of Danish art and hand-crafts : embroideries, prints 
and hand-woven materials as well as some of the best-designed 
Jurniture, toys, silverware and pottery to be found in Europe 
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For about £5 a year any Dane can rent a three-roomed wooden 
house in a little garden; for £75 he can build one like this 
for himself. Denmark's ‘garden colonies’ are no scruffy 
allotments with tumble-down tool-sheds, but in summer are like 
orchards filled with brightly painted summer-houses. During 
the school holidays the whole family will emigrate thither, 
father joining them on his bicycle in the evenings and at 
weekends. Popular also with the retired and elderly and with 
all keen gardeners, the colonies are for many complementary 
to urban flat-living in Scandinavia. They are mostly built 
on municipally owned land, set aside but not yet needed for 
permanent building.. When the land has eventually to be taken 
up for new suburbs the owners of these prefabricated huts will 
move them to other colonies and create their gardens afresh 


1947 a cooperative theatre was started, 
financed by the national organization. 

The shape of Denmark and of Europe has 
required and encouraged the Danes to be 
sailors. In Europe only the Danes and the 
Greeks must cross wide stretches of water to 
move about inside their country. Most Dan- 
ish towns are seaports and there are over 120 
commercial harbours, mostly natural, tucked 
in sheltered corners of the long and broken 
coastline. Passenger-ferries carry the people 
about their normal business and_ small 
coasters ship grain; fuel and cement. The 
merchant fleet carries feeding-stuffs and 
fertilizers from abroad to the farmers; in 
return it carries Danish exports to Europe 
and the Americas. For many years the mer- 
chant fleet has also been a carrier to the 
world; after agriculture and industry it is the 
nation’s most important earner of foreign 
currency. 

Almost half the merchant fleet was 
destroyed during the war when in service with 
the Allies. Thanks mostly to the skill of 
Danish shipbuilders (two-thirds of the present 
fleet is home-built) the fleet is half as big 
again today as it was in 1939. Now it is one 
of the most modern fleets in the world; two- 
thirds has been built since the end of the war, 
half in the last five years. Forty-six years ago 
Burmeister and Wain’s Copenhagen shipyard 
launched the world’s first diesel-propelled 
motor-ship for the Danish East Asiatic Com- 
pany. In a few years from now the whole 
merchant fleet will be diesel-propelled. 

Danish shipowners have ploughed back 
most of their earnings in this modernization. 
Shipping is unsubsidized but supported by 
the high standard of government-aided 
training in navigation, naval engineering and 
architecture. 

The strength of the 15,000 seamen organ- 
ized within unions and officers’ associations 
has secured better conditions and wages in 
these homely modern ships than in any 
European country save Sweden. The ship- 
owners, in a position to pick and choose their 
recruits, are wise enough to provide these 
conditions. 

The Danes have a tradition of maritime 
enterprise of which they are proud. ‘Their 
contribution to naval engineering has been 
out of all proportion to Denmark’s size; in 
research the voyage of the Galathea in 1950-52 
made oceanographic history and Danish 
ships have carried the British party involved 
in our own Trans-Antarctic Expedition and 
also the Australian party for the International 
Geophysical Year. 


It has always puzzled me why the expres- 
sion “living on one’s wits’ should have 
become a synonym for living off somebody 
else’s. As a nation the Danes have little to 
live on except their wits and what their wits 
have created. 

‘What sort of a future has Denmark?” I 
asked a librarian, a man of wide culture who 
has represented his country at UNESCO. 
“Our future lies in developing our industry ; 
the traditional markets for our agricultural 
exports are changing and we dare not any 
longer rely on them as our mainstay. 

“You see, we are a small country” (how 
often was I to hear that in Denmark). ‘Our 
industries cannot hope to compete with the 
big British and American industrial trusts. 
So by general consent and without govern- 
ment direction we are becoming more and 
more skilled industrial specialists in a limited 
market... We export, for instance, surgical 
and scientific instruments, radio and tele- 
vision parts, and pharmaceutical products... 
You will find similar trends in Holland and 
Switzerland. 

‘And of course we export the skill of our 
technicians, planners and designers ye 
This, Denmark’s least publicized export, is 
perhaps its most impressive. Danish civil 
engineering firms have made a notable con- 
tribution with works carried out in, for ex- 
ample, Persia, Poland and Portugal. Among 
the biggest contributors to the export of Dan- 
ish skill have been Denmark’s architects. 

An important part of the background to 
their work is the social legislation which 
affects housing as well as many other aspects 
of Danish life. The origins of most of this 
legislation date back to 1933 when, in a year 
of mass unemployment and depression, the 
main Danish parties came together and 
agreed on a new programme of comprehen- 
sive social legislation in advance of anything 
in the capitalist world. Farmers, factory 
hands, fishermen and craftsmen demanded 
and received a welfare state. Most of the 
benefits that British wage-earners gained in 
1945, including a free national health service, 
had been the property of the Danes twelve 
years earlier. During the thirties this social 
expenditure became the heaviest charge on 
the national budget; and so well built into 
the fabric of Danish society had it become by 
1939 that it survived the rigour and stress of 
the German occupation largely untouched, 
along with the trade unions and the coopera- 
tive movement. 

Under this social legislation there are few 
Danes renting a new flat or buying a new 
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(Opposite, top) The Danish merchant fleet 
is among the world’s most modern, two- 
thirds of it having been built since 1945. 
The Kronprins Frederik, one of the luxur- 
tous passenger-ships plying between Harwich 
and Esbjerg, is here seen lying at Esbjerg. 
(Opposite, bottom) The crew's quarters 
in the Bogota. Danish seamen enjoy better 
conditions and higher wages than those of 
any other European country except Sweden. 
(Above) Merchant ships of widely dif- 
fering types under repair in Burmeister 
and Wain’s floating-docks in Copenhagen. 
“BS W”, the pioneers of diesel propulsion 
in Shipbuilding, still lead the world in 
the development of marine turbine engines. 
(Right) Built for a British line, the 
Glengarry ts ready for launching. Danish 
shipyards also build vessels of all kinds 
Sor the merchant fleets of many countries 


| 
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Both photographs by courtesy of the Danish Ministry of Foreign Affair. 


house who do not receive some form of public 
help. Before World War II 76 per cent of 
new housing was unsubsidized. Since it, the 
government has introduced state subsidies for 
housing on a much wider scale and by 1953 
less than a tenth of the new housing received 
no subsidy, which had now been extended to 
private building. Most housing, however, is 
erected by ‘“‘social housing associations” of 
various kinds which recent new legislation 
has been designed to benefit. Thanks to 
cheap state loans and subsidies, building 
society loans and local authority guarantees, 
nearly 100 per cent of the capital to erect a 
block of flats or a house can be obtained. 

An exception, in the sense that he was 
making an unsubsidized effort, was a suc- 
cessful young business-man whose weekend 
bungalow greatly impressed me. He had 
just moved into his new home on an orchard 
site he had unearthed within half-an-hour’s 
journey by car from central Copenhagen. A 
bungalow in height and size only, it was in 
every other way a crisp and trim example of 
the contemporary small house in which the 
Danish architects have become so expert. 

I asked him why it was that Danish archi- 
tects are so highly thought of at home as well 
as abroad. “Why, everything in Denmark is 
designed by architects!’’ he exclaimed. The 
phrase “‘architect-designed”’, which in Britain 
is usually the estate agent’s synonym for neo- 
Georgian, means something very different in 
Denmark. In furniture, textiles, light fit- 
tings, china and glass the best and most popu- 
lar designs are by architects. Designers 
trained first in the Royal Danish Academy as 
architects have penetrated into book- and 
magazine-illustration, industrial design, park 
design, ship interiors, and packaging. Land- 
scape architects and furniture architects have 
been established for twenty years as members 
of professions in their own right. No import- 
ant client, whether an industrialist or a 
municipality, would nowadays commission 
just a building without also a scheme for its 
interior furnishing and its landscaping. 

Kaare Klint the architect and father of 
modern Danish furniture-design, so runs the 
legend, met a colleague who asked what he 
was designing. “I am designing a chair,”’ he 
said. Two years later they met again: Klint 
asked what his friend had been doing since 
they last met. “A town hall, a factory, and 
some housing estates and small houses . . . and 
you?” “Oh—TI’m still designing that chair.” 

The unhurried search for perfection, the 
ceaseless quest of quality linked with an 
absence of pedantry and rhetoric, a belief in 
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the value of practicality distinguish Danish 
design. Fresh without being gauche, sophis- 
ticated without being precious; these quali- 
ties are the product of a continuing cultural 
tradition quick to recognize the sham and 
shoddy. 

Unlike, for example, the Swiss, Danish 
contemporary designs are rarely dull but are 
infused with a special poetry inherited from 
the Danish romanticism which has always 
been lyrical rather than turgid. If the Danes 
have had to make a virtue out of doing small 
things, that has not ensured their being done 
well. Necessity may be the mother of inven- 
tion, but imagination has to be its father. 

“Den Permanente”, Copenhagen’s per- 
manent exhibition and shop-window of the 
products of Danish hand-craftsmen, is justly 
one of Europe’s greatest tourist attractions. 
It is also a creation of cooperation, in this 
case of the designers and craftsmen. New 
designs in toys, pottery, rugs, silver, dress- 
material and shawls are sent in from all over 
Denmark. No object can be included that is 
not accepted by a committee of the designers 
themselves. 

The school of modern Danish furniture- 
design owes its origin to the Copenhagen 
cabinet-makers. In 1927, owing to the com- 
petition of a rapidly rising mass-production 
industry, they were faced with a shrinking 
market for their expensive hand-made furni- 
ture, so they staged their first annual exhibi- 
tion. With this they sought to bring the 
appeal of good design direct to the new gen- 
eration of patrons, independent of the latest 
fashion and of the buyers of the big stores. 
Some of the master-craftsmen concerned had 
obtained the collaboration of architects to de- 
sign their furniture and also the rooms in 
which it was presented. After thirty years 
this annual exhibition still sets the pace in 
Danish furniture-design. The best designs 
each year are put into mass-production. 

From designs of such architects as Arne 
Jacobsen (Denmark’s leading architect who 
designs everything from wall-papers to town 
halls) the Copenhagen cabinet-makers have 
provided the Danish contribution to the 
United Nations building. 

In Stockholm I had discovered how eager 
Swedish architects were to take recently 
qualified Danes into their offices. ‘“The 
Swedes are not so eager’, commented the 
head of a Danish firm, ‘“‘to give commissions 
to Danish architects.” The young Danes 


take such jobs abroad because they can earn , 


as assistants half as much again as they can 
in their own country. 


From Adrian Heath 
(Above) A desk commissioned from one of Copenhagen’s finest designer-cabinetmakers, the late Facob 
Kjaer. Designs of this quality are often subsequently put into mass-production for export, as was 


(below) this group, typical of furniture in a modern Danish home, photographed at a London store 
June Oliver, by courtesy of Woolland Brothers Ltd 


By courtesy of the Australian News and Information Bureau 


Jorn Utzon’s winning design for the world’s most important recent architectural competition, 
the new Sydney Opera-House to be sited alongside the liners of Sydney harbour. With its concrete 


‘sails’ covering auditoria and stage equipment, it is a Danish invention of striking originality — 


There is no easy road or short cut for a 
student to qualify in any of the professions. 
Denmark, though her people expect (and 
obtain) high standards, cannot support many 
doctors, scientists or architects. Competition 
for such jobs is keen inside Denmark and is 
keener still outside for those who wish to sell 
their professional services in other countries. 
A Danish professional training is, as a result, 
worth having, sought after and respected at 
home and abroad. 

The welfare state notwithstanding, Danish 
students are not molly-coddled. Most have to 
work whilst studying. “I am sorry, I cannot 
see you until six o’clock,” said a medical 
student; “I am buying a sweet-shop this 
afternoon.” ‘‘You’re what?” He explained: 
“T have saved enough to buy a small shop— 
a kiosk—and shall sell chocolates and ‘soft 
ice’.” (This is Copenhagen’s latest passion.) 
“Most of the time I will read my books: 
when I have lectures I will employ a girl I 
know to mind the shop for me. In this way 
I can pay my way through college and earn 
enough to take my holiday in Paris again 
next year.” 

‘Before the war’, he went on, “‘my parents 
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had a large farm in Jutland. ‘Then the Ger- 
mans came and took my father; he was 
partly Jewish. We never saw him again; and 
later they took all our livestock. At the end 
of the war my mother had a large farm, my 
brothers and me to bring up, no livestock, 
no farm-help and little money. She tried 
running the farm for two years then decided 
to sell up and go back to medicine. Now you 
understand about my shop?” 

Jorn Utzon, one of the younger Danish 
architects, little known outside his own coun- 
try, with a design of great clarity and inven- 
tiveness won the competition for the new 
Sydney Opera-House last year against leading 
architects from all over the world. This was 
no chance victory; Utzon is only one of a 
brilliant group of architects, who lead a 
profession probably unmatched for skill 
in the world and whose products and 
services are prized in Fifth Avenue and New 
Delhi. 

But the essence of their work is to be found 
in Denmark and the heart of Denmark is 
Copenhagen. To that city, as it presents 
itself to a foreign architect, I shall revert in 
my second article. 
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The Wash and its Rivers 


by JOHN SEYMOUR 


Mr Seymour’s article on ““The Delta Plan” in our May 1957 number reported recent developments in 
the struggle of the Dutch to win and hold more land from the sea. As he here shows, we in England 
have an important and similar, though lesser, battle to conduct. For a lively account of Jenny 
the Third’s further adventures, we recommend the author's book, Sailing through England 


My wife and I came to Fenland from the sea, 
and this approach gave us a more rapid 
insight into some of its peculiar aspects and 
the problems connected with it than if we 
had seen it first from the land. 

We crept into the Wash in our small Dutch 
sailing yacht Fenny the Third by the back door. 
Instead of standing right out from the North 
Norfolk coast and rounding the Burnham 
Flats as you are supposed to do we exploited 
the shallow draught of our flat-bottomed 
vessel and kept right in, in half a fathom of 
water, under the cliffs at Hunstanton, until 
we actually grounded and had to sit there and 
wait for the tide to flood and give us enough 
water to get into the Wash. 

It was a warm, fine day, and the green cliffs 
of Norfolk stood out sharp and clear. Just 
before we got to Hunstanton we sailed 
through a fleet of small fishing-smacks, all 
motoring up and down dragging small beam- 
trawls in the shallow water. We asked them 
what they were catching, and the crew of one 
of them held up a large skate, or roka as we 
call it in East Anglia. We found later that 
that day was one of the two days in every 
year when the roka come in in large numbers 
to spawn in that especial channel, and the 
fishermen of King’s Lynn watch out for this 
happening and make a point of being there 
when it happens. One boat caught over fifty 
big skate that day: not a bad haul for a man 
and a boy. 

We left the fishing-fleet to bump our way, 
literally, over the sand into deeper water in 
the Lynn Channel. We had two fishermen 
aboard with us—the Green brothers from 
Stuffkey—and so we were able to ignore the 
chart and just sail on regardless. As well we 
could, for our chart, though not all that old, 
was useless. Our chart was pre-1942; and in 
that year the entrance channel into King’s 
Lynn shifted from the channel which the 
Great Ouse had shared with the Nene for just 
a hundred years, to its present outlet several 
miles to the eastward. We had been told that 
to navigate the Wash one must have up-to- 
date charts, but we had not realized just what 


drastic changes may occur there in the space 
of a few years. 

The new Lynn Channel, as the old had 
been, is twisting and tortuous, and were it not 
for the fact that it is well buoyed it would be 
difficult to enter. We went in, on the flood 
tide, in the company of a Russian timber-ship 
and a little Dutch coaster loaded with 
tomatoes. The Dutch trade into the three 
Wash ports of Lynn, Wisbech and Boston is 
large and getting larger. The Wash ports 
are becoming the gateway to the Midlands 
of England. 

Before we sighted King’s Lynn we came to 
two parallel stone arms which ran into the 
sea to meet us. We sailed between them, and 
thereafter the twisting of the channel ceased. 
From then on, for very many miles, the Great 
Ouse was man-made and ran_ between 
straight banks: a big river, with a very strong 
tide, both ebb and flood. The swirling brown 
water shot us along up towards King’s Lynn. 
When we looked astern we could see the 
Lynn fishing-fleet following us: one or two 
with mainsails set to help their little engines. 

Seen first from the river Lynn is an inspir- 
ing sight. It is a really beautiful town: big 
17th-century and earlier warehouses and 
dwelling-houses backing on to wharves on the 
muddy tidal river. It did not need much 
imagination to picture a score or so of sailing- 
ships made fast to those ancient unused 
wharves, sitting on the mud until the tide 
should come and lift them off, and a few more 
riding at anchor on the swift flood. 

We tied up to a mud-barge and waited for 
an hour for the dock-gates to open. Then we 
went in, and spent a pleasant few days in that 
fine old town. 

The day came, though, when we steamed 
back onto the tidal water, now with our mast 
lowered and recumbent so that we could get 
under bridges, and started upstream towards 
the Fens. 

We had not travelled far from King’s Lynn 
before we saw a sight that I had imagined one 
could only see in Holland: a gang of men 
sinking a willow mattress down to the mud 
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of the river-side by piling stones upon it. As 
for the banks of the river, we could not see 
over them. All that is to be seen when navigat- 
ing the tidal part of the Great Ouse is mud on 
each side as yet uncovered by the tide, then 
strong man-made walls: mud but faced with 
stone, and occasionally a bridge—sometimes 
a bridge that is a peril to navigation such as 
the infamous Downham Bridge. 

But when we brought up our vessel and 
waded through the mud to the bank, and 
then climbed the bank, we saw an inspiring 
sight. As far as we could see, of course, was 
flat land: rich black soil where it could be 
seen, but land mostly covered by crops (the 
month was July), great stands of fine wheat, 
young sugar-beet, acres of market-garden 
crops. And the land was cut up by a network 
of ditches, and occasionally larger drainage- 
canals. But what was most surprising—even 
if you expected it as we did—was the fact 
that the land lying in front of us was many 
feet lower than the high tide behind us. One 
had the impression of a sunken land, which 
would be drowned deep below the salt water 
were the bank to break; a country maintained 
only by the constant care and vigilance of its 
inhabitants. 

As Jenny progressed, so the tide slackened, 
and eventually we came to what was to be 
our limit of the tide: Denver Sluice. We 
shouted for the sluice-keeper, he helped us 
to lock through, and we entered another world. 


Here, instead of swirling brown salt water 
between high, stone-lined banks and all the 
perils and discomforts of the tides, was still, 
crystal-clear sweet water lapping up to within 
a few feet of permanently grassy banks, over 
which we could look down on the green 
countryside and watch the black-and-white 
cows grazing below us: tideless, almost cur- 
rentless, a river hoisted high above the 
countryside which it drained. 

“This sluice was destroyed a couple of 
times by the Fen Tigers’, said the sluice- 
keeper, proudly. One gathered that some- 
where inside him was a sluice-keeper who 
rather sympathized with the Fen Tigers. 

When the great Cornelius Vermuyden, 
later knighted, came over from Holland in- 
vited by the Earl of Bedford and other 
“Adventurers”, as capitalists were called in 
those days, he directed the building of Denver 
Sluice. This limited the upsurge of the sea 
tides into the Fen country. He also directed 
the digging of the Old and the New Bedford 
Rivers, both dead straight artificial ‘cuts’, the 
one seventy feet wide and the other a hundred, 
both twenty-one miles long, surely grand 
engineering for those days of baskets and 
spades? The Fen Tigers—the hard men who 
made a living wild-fowling and catching eels 
in that semi-aquatic wilderness—resented 
having their hunting-grounds turned into 
somebody else’s dry land and themselves 
turned into landless labourers. They reacted 
by attacking and destroying 
some of the new works, in- 
cluding Denver Sluice; but his- 
tory was against them and 
Denver Sluice was built again 
and still stands. 

After the big seas, strong 
winds, and racing tides of the 
North Sea it was delightful to 
cruise in a leisurely manner up 
the wide, placid river, through 
the fertile countryside. 

It puzzled me to contem- 
plate the massive works of man 
which kept this countryside 
from being drowned by the 
water. It was hard to see at 
first how it could ever have 
been economic to have con- 
structed such giant works, and 
how it could be economic to 
maintain them, and to main- 
tain the big pumps which must 
work night and day to pump 
the water from the fields below 
into the rivers above. 
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The author's wife, Sally, with a baby seal caught on a sand- 
bank in the Wash. The Wash is full of seals, which is 
perhaps the reason why there are practically no fish in its waters 
except shell-fish. Bounties have been paid for killing seals, 
but they are hard to catch and of little commercial value 
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King’s Lynn is situated on high ground at the edge of the Fens. 
The wide, man-made Great Ouse brings to it ships—nowadays 
mainly carrying timber and corn—from the Baltic and North 
Sea ports, a trade which dates from Saxon times. Lynn was one 
of England’s chief ports in the Middle Ages and even today 
the extent of its installations would surprise many who only 
know its more familiar aspect as a picturesque market-town 


Fishing, once important to Lynn, 1s still carried on though the 
catch is now chiefly shrimps, cockles and mussels. Among 
its other industries is boat-building and the ancillary trades of 
saul- and rope-making. When this photograph was taken the 
brothers Worfolk had just completed their seven-hundredth smack 
or large craft. Since then they have built several more, 
but owing to the decline of fishing in Lynn many of the big 
Worfolk-built smacks have gone to Boston, across the Wash 
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Each of the four rivers that flow into the Wash has a long 
straight entrance-channel, extended into the sea by containing 
arms and continuing inland as tidal water upstream to a big 
sluice. Here two small smacks, once sailing- but now motor- 
craft, are tied up alongside, near the mouth of the Nene. The 
exceptional rise and fall of the tide makes mooring difficult 
and swift currents scour the banks. Ships pass the great 
swing bridge near this spot on their way to Wisbech, once 
near the coast but now twelve miles inland, which vies with 
Boston as the door to the Midlands for Dutch and Baltic goods 
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Upstream of the sluices the Wash E : 
raised between banks shor the flat Fen lands, every yard 
of which 1s hard held and put to good use by man. Hard held 
because the banks are only matniained by constant vigilance 
and the waters have to be pumped out to keep the Fens f 
being drowned again as they used to be in the Middle Ages 
This pumping, and the drying-out of the deep peat top- 
is gradually lowenng the level of the land, while the sea-leve 


tiself is slowly rising. But the effort 1s amply reward 
for the black Fen soil ts among the richest m Ex 


Above) Ely, on the Ouse, rising Ingh above the Fens, was once an island surrounded by swamps and 
saltings. The size of the magnificent cathedral which dominates the little town—its population 1s less 
than 10,000—indicates the wealth of the country in mediaeval times when the monastic landlords executed 
great drainage-works in @ losing battle agatnst encroaching water. Ther domains were derelict 
when the 17th-century Adventurers, led by the Earl of Bedford, brought new techmques to reclaim them 


(Opposite) “Boston Stump’, the great Perpendicular 290-foot tower of St Botolph’s, one of the largest 
and loveliest parish churches in England. Though Boston is four miles from the Wash, the Stump can be 
seen from far out to sea, standing up above the otherwise unbroken horizon, and also for miles over 
the sea-flat Fens. Some of the Pilgrim Fathers were imprisoned in Boston in 1607 for trying to leave 


the country and in 1633 John Cotton and his followers sailed from here to found Boston, Massachusetts 
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Many of the men from Boston get their ling by catching the 
pink shrimps which, with cockles and mussels, are the main 
harve: the Wash. Boston, once the second sea-port of 
England, still has a fine ficet of “prawners, as the vessels 
engaged in this fishery are locally called. They are often 
old sailing-smacks which originally came from Lynn. Tins 
fisherman works aboard one of them for a share of the catch 


Mr Bill Holman, who farms 800 acres of 
land at Southery, helped to provide me with 
an answer. 

Mr Holman started life as a farmer's boy, 
and remembers when his mother had to sand- 
bag the doors to keep the floods out, and when 
half a bullock’s head was a rare luxury, and 
roach caught from the river a substantial part 
of the diet. He now farms this big farm by the 
river, his wife keeps peacocks and magnificent 
dahlias and is rightly proud of them. 

The Fens were worth draining, and are 
worth maintaming, because of the fact that 

a very substantial part of the agricultural pro- 
duction of England is in them. Only about 
2,000,000 acres of the land of England and 
Wales is classified by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture as “A.1.”, and of this 830,000 acres is in 
the Great Level of the Fens. And the whole 
of Fenland is “A.1.”: to wit 830,000 acres. 
Any effort to make ‘the British Isles even 
nearly self-supporting in food would be hope- 
less without the Fens. One sees almost perfect 
farming in the Fens. Every square yard of 
the land appears to be covered by faultless, 
weed-free crops. Not an inch is wasted. 

Further up the river, at the little hamlet of 
Upware, we met another farmer, Mr Jack- 
son, who still finds it profitable to do a large 
part of his cultivation with Suffolk horses. He 
showed us hundreds of acres of land which he 
had recently reclaimed from swamp and 
scrub: from Fenland in its original condition, 
in fact, when the Fen Tigers used to roam it. 
One of his biggest problems (after the pro- 
blem of persuading the local Fen Drainage 
Board to install the pumps to drain the land) 
was the removal of the “bog oaks”. These 
are the fossilized trunks of great oak-trees 
which are found buried in the peaty soil all 
over the Fens—all pointing in the same 
direction as if they were knocked down by the 
same gale. They have to be dragged out, or 
blown out with explosives, and left on the 
edges of the fields, as they are practically 
indestructible. 

The other interesting thing which Mr Jack- 
son showed us was an operation being carried 
out on his land with draglines. The fields 
were being trenched, right down through the 
deep peat to the hard yellow clay underneath, 
and some of the clay was being brought up 
to be = ice on the surface and thereafter 
mixed in by ploughing with the peat top-soil. 
Mr Jackson explained why this terribly ex- 
pensive operation was being done. (The cost 
amounted to the value of the land.) 

He showed us a field of sugar-beet which, 
he said, had had to be drilled three times. 


The first two lots of seed were blown away 
by the wind, together with a fot of the top- 
soil. Ina dry spring this sort of thing tee ata: 
all over the Fens, and the ditches and car 
are sometimes blocked with top-soil which ed 
blown into them. Unless action is taken the 
fertile Fens will become a dust-bowl. 

As the water-iable of the Fens has been 
lowered by better draiing, so the peat has 
dried out. Like a drymg sponge it has 
shrunk. Being organic stuff it has rotted: it 
has been turned into plant-food by bacteria 
and then sent away from the Fens m the form 
of agricultural produce. The Fen soil has 
been mimed, in faci. And now, lke the dust- 
bowl of America, it is blowmg away. It has 
shrunk eleven feet im the last eighty years, but 
the wastage is at an ever-increasing rate. In 
places the sullen clay has already been ex- 
posed ; there all the peat has gone. Mr Jack- 
son, together with other farmers of foresight, 
is arresting this process by dredging up, as it 
were, the clay sub-soil and mixing it in with 
the peat, thus making the latter more durable 
and wind-resistant. 

At Ely we met Mr Chapman, chief engineer 
of the Great Ouse River Board. He kindly 
drove us about the Fen couniry, and iold us 
some more about the Fens. 

He showed us places where the river-banks 
had broken in 1947, when rains up-country 
and melting snow had swollen the nvers, high 
tides and absence of ebbs in the Wash had 
held the waters up at the mouths, and the 
over-sirained banks had burst and flooded 
the countryside. He showed us places below 
Denver Sluice, m the tidal reaches, where the 
fantastic tide of February 1953 had burst the 
bank and flooded more countryside. He told 
us of men of his who had worked day and 
night to siop the gaps until they had fallen m 
their tracks and had had to be carmed away. 

He told us that the Fens are getting pro- 
gressively harder to defend against the water. 
Not only is the peat shrinking, thus lowering 
the level of the land m relation to the sea, but 
the ‘continental ult or whatever the phenc- 
menon may be is slowly but steadily lowering 
the land m relation to the sea m Western 
Europe. During the last 8000 years the sea 
has risen sixty feet in relation te the land. It 
may be that the Arctic is warming up, and 
the melted ice is adding to the height of the 
sea. Whatever the cause the Fen country will 
become progressively harder to dram. Banks 
will have to be heightened, and water 
pumped higher to get over them. 

The Romans had little difficulty in farming 
the Fens. They built walls to keep the sea out 
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which can be seen to this day; but for drainage 
they relied upon gravity: they used no 
pumps. The Middle Ages saw the great 
religious foundations fighting a losing battle 
against encroaching water. By the 17th 
century, and the time of Sir Cornelius Ver- 
muyden, most of what the Romans had 
farmed had been lost. Since his work, how- 
ever, the waters have been pushed back, and 
they are still being pushed back, as we found 
in Jenny the Third when we cruised down the 
Great Ouse again, out into the Wash, and 
around to the Nene. 

That day the wind was blowing fresh from 
the north-east and we saw the Wash in an 
entirely different mood. We beat against this 
wind down the tortuous Lynn Channel, then 
reached across—wind abeam and big seas 
crashing over our deck—to the Roaring 
Middle Light Float: very aptly named, we 
thought. The poor little float was trying to 
stand on its head in the waves. Around this 
we could ease sheets, and we ran like a stag 
towards the mouth of the River Nene. 

We were surprised at the deepness of the 
Wash. Much of it is ten fathoms, and it goes 
down to twenty. It is this fact that makes 
absurd the suggestion that one sometimes 
hears: ““Why don’t the British do to the Wash 
what the Dutch have done to the Zuider 
Zee?” The Zuider Zee was nowhere more 
than a few fathoms deep, and it had a tidal 
range of about three feet, compared to the 
Wash’s eighteen. The two seas are just not 
comparable. 

The Nene, like all the other three rivers, 
the Great Ouse, the Welland and the Witham, 
can not be entered at low tide, in spite of the 
training-arms which stretch out to sea to con- 
fine its waters to make them clear the channel. 
But fortunately, even when a nor’-easter is 
blowing, one can find some sort of shelter out- 
side behind a sand-bank, in which to anchor 
and wait for the tide. 

We dropped anchor, and caught a seal. 
First, Tom Lineham who is a fisherman who 
lives at Sutton Bridge and who was with us, 
lured a young seal alongside by making a 
noise like a mother seal. ‘Then we landed on 
an exposed sandbank in the boat and actually 
caught a young seal which was basking in the 
sun. He didn’t seem unduly worried by this, 
but when let we him go he flopped off into 
the water. As soon as there was water over 
the bar we sailed up the river (past beacons 
named Big Annie and Big Tom) and even- 
tually found our way up to the limit of the 
tidal water: the Nene equivalent to Denver 
Sluice on the Great Ouse is the sluice at 
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Dog-in-a-doublet. 

Again one has the transition from tidal to 
fresh water, and can sail up the perfectly 
straight and wide river to Peterborough. 
Peterborough is on the edge of the Fens, and 
from there on the character of the Nene 
completely changes: it meanders, with a 
mazy motion, through lovely, slightly hilly 
countryside, with woods and parks, and 
small grey-stone villages as beautiful as any 
villages in England. We sailed as far as 
Oundle, but we could have gone, had we had 
time, even to Northampton. I should think 
that the voyage up or down the Nene 
between Peterborough and Northampton 
must be the most beautiful inland waterway 
voyage in England, if not in the world. 

At Oundle we met Mr Clark, this time the 
chief engineer of the Nene River Board. He 
told us more about the Wash than about the 
Fens. 

He showed us air-photographs of the 700 
acres reclaimed by his board alongside the 
mouth of the Nene in 1951 by the building 
of the Wingland Bank. He showed us old 
maps, indicating how a broad arm of the 
Wash once ran right in to Wisbech, now 
twelve miles inland. Bit by bit the Wash has 
been driven back. 

He said that reclamation in the Wash 
would never be spectacular, on the Zuider 
Zee model. It would just be a periodical pro- 
longation of the existing training-walls at the 
mouths of each of the four rivers, with the 
reclamation of occasional areas of the saltings 
that formed by accretion behind these train- 
ing-walls when they were prolonged, until 
some time in the future it might be that the 
four rivers would meet, inside their artificial 
mouths, somewhere out near the Roaring 
Middle Sands, and there man would have to 
stop. The Wash beyond that point is too 
deep to reclaim. 

But what does the Wash actually feel like, 
when you get on it? 

On a calm day in summer you see mirages: 
the cliffs at Hunstanton, the trees near King’s 
Lynn and the Nene outfall, the platforms 
built by the R.A.F. on the sands as bombing- 
targets, the broken stranded ships, the unique 
‘refuge beacons’—high platforms on the tidal 
sands built to serve as escapes for stranded 


mariners, or walkers on the sands when the ° 


tide rushes in—and, most strikingly, Boston 
Stump: the tower of the magnificent St 
Botolph’s church. All shimmer in the heat- 
haze and appear to dance above the horizon. 
You will see, maybe, Russian or Norwegian 
timber-ships lying at anchor, also distorted 


The problem of confining and can- 
altzing the fresh water that flows 
down the Fenland rivers is made 
harder in the reaches below the 
big sluices by the action of the 
tides, which course up and down 
them at considerable speed. The 
earth banks, if left unprotected, 
would be quickly eroded and the 
tidal waters would break through 
to flood the land beyond, as hap- 
pened in the exceptionally high 
tide of 1953. These floods were 
easier to control than non-tidal 
floods because the banks could be 
mended when the tide went down. 
(Left) Men laying a brushwood 
‘mattress’. This one ts being 
laid in situ; where the water is 
deep the practice is to float a 
prefabricated mattress into place 
then sink it by piling stones on 
top. (Below) Facing a bank with 
stones. Dutch experts, now as in 
the past, are brought over to ad- 
vise on the drainage of the Fens 
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Pollution : 


one of the less pleasant foe iccint ae of ‘progress’. 


Many of our rivers now contain a 


percentage of detergent, which 1s apparently indestructible. Jenny the Third has a soap-bath in 
the resulting froth in one of the locks on the upper Nene, helped by the female part of her crew 


by the mirage: they are waiting for the tide 
to float them up to King’s Lynn, Wisbech or 
Boston. There is sure to be a little Dutch 
coaster or two and sometimes, even today, a 
sailing-barge, coming from the Humber with 
wheat for Peterborough. 

You may see the stocky little smacks from 
Boston, or the smaller smacks of the King’s 
Lynn fishing-fleet. Or you may see smacks 
lying high and dry on the exposed sandbanks 
while their crews walk about on the sand 
picking up the cockles or mussels which 
abound in the Wash. Also at low tide you 
will see sandbanks lined with seals—hundreds 
of them. 

If, in the winter time, you climb from the 
landward side over the last of the sea-walls to 
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have been built, you can walk miles out over 
the saltings, until you come to the soft mud 
over which you may plosh perilously and 
wonder when you will ever reach the sea. 
You will see and hear a great number of 
wild-fowl: mallard, widgeon, teal, curlew, 
plover and scores of others. Ev ery morning 
and evening you can hear the wild honking 
of thousands of pink- -footed geese as they flight 
inland to their feeding-grounds or out again 
to their resting-places in the Wash: resting- 
places where they are constantly disturbed 
nowadays by the bombing and strafing of 
practising aeroplanes. 

But, whatever its mood, the Wash is 
fascinating and once you have fallen under 
its spell you will always wish to return to it. 


SOTETS 


South American Animals—II 


by GERALD DURRELL 


Mr Durrell’s profession is collecting wild animals alive ; in pursuit of it he made the journeys to 
South America recorded in his fascinating books Three Singles to Adventure and The Drunken 
Forest. A previous article told of his encounters with that continent’s more bizarre animals ; 
in his present one he compares some of its notable species with their relatives in other lands 


IN many ways the South American fauna 
resembles a rather haphazard patchwork 
quilt. Among the many endemic forms one 
finds a number of creatures which are related 
and similar to many forms found elsewhere 
in the world. It is as though South America 
had borrowed widely different beasts from 
various parts of the world and interspersed 
them with those it produced itself to make 
a rather startling zoological mixture. En- 
vironment and evolution have, however, com- 
bined to compose a pattern in this mixture 
and I shall try by examples to show how and 
where the pattern can be detected. 

In the first place, there is the curious 
failure of some species to establish themselves 
in South American environments similar to 
those of which their relatives elsewhere have 
taken full advantage. The primates in South 
America do not differ very greatly from their 
Old World cousins, for they have evolved 
along similar lines, though they are suffici- 
ently unlike the Old World monkeys to be 
classed in a group of their own. But, as I 
mentioned in my previous article, none of the 
South American primates have become 
adapted for a terrestrial life: they are all 
purely arboreal species and, in spite of the 
large amount of territory covered by broken 
forests, savannah and pampas, there is no 
species of primate found on it that resembles 
in any way the Baboons and Patas Monkeys 
of Africa, or the Macaques of Asia. 

A large part of South America has a tem- 
perate climate, and it is extraordinary that 
so few ungulates are found in the broken 
forest and pampa lands of this region, com- 
pared to similar types of country in Africa and 
India. There are, for example, no antelopes 
or wild cattle, their place being taken by a 
meagre selection of deer. The Pampas Deer 
is perhaps the most widely spread in the more 
open country, while one of the largest forms, 
resembling the Red Deer in appearance, is the 
Swamp Deer which is still found in dwindling 
numbers in northern Argentina, Paraguay 
and the Matto Grosso. In the tropical forest 
areas their place is taken by the little South 
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American Brockets. Unlike the Swamp and 
Pampas Deer which possess quite fine heads, 
the Brockets have the antlers reduced to a 
simple spike. The deer are represented even 
up in the highlands of the Andes: in Chile 
by the Pudu, and in other parts by two species 
of Huemal or Andean Deer. These latter are 
fairly large beasts, living in small herds at 
heights of up to 18,000 feet. The Pudu is the 
smallest South American deer, standing only 
twelve inches high, with a rich reddish- 
coloured coat. ‘This curious, solitary little 
animal is found not only at considerable 
heights in the mountains, but down in the 
lowland forests as well. 

Again, many species of bear are found in 
Europe, Asia and North America, though 
lacking in Africa. In South America they 
only have one representative, the rather 


‘forlorn-looking Spectacled Bear from the 


Andes in the northern part of the continent. 
It is a small species with extraordinary, pale 
fawn-coloured marks encircling the eyes and 
running down onto the chest, so that it gives 
the impression of wearing a pair of outsize 
glasses with pear-shaped rims. 

Secondly, there is the tendency of totally 
unrelated South American species to develop 
similar habits and bodily forms to those found 
in comparable environments elsewhere. In the 
case of the primates, while there are no apes 
in South America and none of the Lemurs or 
Galagos, the place of these last may be said 
to have been filled by the Marmosets and 
Tamarins. They are, in fact, totally unrelated 
to the Lemurs and Galagos, but they are very 
similar in many of their habits and live in 
much the same type of country. 

The same tendency is found among the 
birds. Africa and Asia have their Hornbills, 
and in South America their place is taken by 
the totally unrelated Toucans which have, 
however, developed not only similar beaks 
but somewhat similar habits. The immense 
beaks of the Toucans and Hornbills are in 
actual fact the biggest frauds in nature, for 
watching them with these cumbersome adorn- 
ments you would imagine that they require 
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The peculiar characteristics of 
the fauna of South America present | 
various puzzles. One of these is | 
that certain families are rare in | 
environments similar to those in | 
which they are numerous elsewhere. | 
The ungulates (or hoofed animals), ) 
for example, are poorly represented, | 
apart from a few species of deer. 
(Above) The smallest of them ts 
the Pudu, a curtous, solitary | 
animal, only twelve inches high. 
(Left) The Spectacled Bear is 

the sole representative of that | 
family to be found in South America 
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Another characteristic of South 
American animals is that certain 
species possess similar habits and 
bodily forms to quite unrelated 
species living in other. continents. 
(Above) The immense beaks of the 
Toucans are similar to those of 
the Hornbills of Africa and Asia 
and their eating habits are alike. 
(Right) The Sertemas not only 
bear a strong resemblance to the 
Secretary-birds of South Africa 
but have also developed an identi- 
cal method of killing snakes ; yet 
they, too, are entirely unrelated 


Gerald Durrell 
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tremendous muscular strength to keep their 
heads upright under the weight of such a 
beak, whereas in reality it is extremely light, 
for the interior is not solid as it appears, but 
filled with air-spaces, so that a section through 
the beak of any of these birds looks rather as 
though a fine outer shell had been filled with 
solidified sponge rubber. Both the Toucans 
and the Hornbills travel in small parties, 
feeding on fruit, insects, young birds and, 
occasionally, small rodents. Both species have 
developed the habit of picking up small pieces 
of food with the tips of their beaks, tossing 
them into the air, so that they fall back, down 
the long length of beak, into the throat where 
they are swallowed. 

Another example of totally unrelated 
species of birds developing similar beaks and 
habits is seen in the case of the Humming- 
birds of South America and the Sun-birds of 
Africa, Asia and Australia. The Humming- 
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birds, like the Sun-birds, display an aston- 
ishing variety of shape and coloration, but all 
are clad with similar vivid, metallic feather- 
ing. The beak is protruded, generally 
curved, and is used as a ‘pipette’ to extract 
nectar from flowers, which is their staple diet, 
though in all the species a great many 
minute insects are also taken. In both Sun- 
birds and Humming-birds the food is taken 
on the wing. In the case of insects it is 
‘hawked’ rather in the manner of the Fly- 
catcher, and to extract nectar from the 
flowers the tiny birds hover in front of the 
blooms, their wings moving so rapidly that 
they are a mere blur alongside the body. It 
is extraordinary that such tiny, frail-looking 
creatures as the Humming-birds should be 
so wide-spread, for they range from the thick 
tropical forests of Brazil to the cold highlands 
of the Andes, and one species has even been 
observed in Patagonia, feeding off the 
flowers of the wild Fuchsia that 
were growing in ground car- 
peted with snow. 

In South Africa a_ well- 
known bird of the grasslands is 
the Secretary-bird. In South 
America we find the Seriema 
which again, although totally 
unrelated to the Secretary- 
bird, fills the same type of 
niche. The Seriemas, of which 
there are two species, have 
hawk-like heads with large, 
pale eyes and large, slightly 
curved beaks. Like the Sec- 
retary-bird, they have power- 
ful, lanky legs on which they 
stride in a curiously medita- 
tive way. Both species have 
developed an identical method 
of dealing with one of their 
favourite forms of food, the 
snake. By fluttering round 
the reptile they force it to 
curl up, so that it may strike, 
and then they dance round 
it, taking great leaps into the 
air and kicking down at it with 
their strong feet and fluttering 
back out of range before it can 
bite them. This process is 
continued until the snake is so 
badly hammered by repeated 
blows that it becomes immo- 
bilized and can then be grasped 
in the hooked beak and finished 
off. 

Thirdly, there are South 
A, J. Thornton 
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Some South American species share a common ancestry with apparently different animals found elsewhere. 
(Above) Representatives of the camel family, the Llamas are now fully domesticated, as are the Alpacas. 


(Below) The Guanaco is the larger of two wild members of the camel tribe, the other being the Vicufia 
Paul Popper L 


New York Zoological Society 
(Above) Opossums, widely spread throughout South America, are the only marsupials found outside 


Australia. This is the black-and-white Yapok or Water Opossum, which has a strongly prehensile tail. 
(Below) The Tapirs of South America’s tropical forests have no living relatives except in Malaya 
Paul Popper Ltd 


American animals which, though they may 
seem peculiar to that continent, have in fact a 
common ancestry with species found else- 
where. A most unlikely animal to look for in 
South America, one might think, would be a 
member of the camel family, and yet in the 
Llama one finds just that. Moreover, the 
history of both the camel and the Llama is 
very similar. They both sprang from the 
same stock, for the ancestors of the camel 
were common animals in North America 
during the late Eocene period. These even- 
tually died out there, and the only remnants 
were a small group which migrated to the 
Old World and became the camels, and a 
second group which moved down to South 
America and eventually became the Llamas. 
The camel has been used by man as a beast of 
burden for such a great length of time that it 
has become a completely domesticated 
animal, and nowadays there are very few 
genuinely wild camels left. The Vicufia and 
the Guanaco are the wild forms which have 
produced the Llama, a purely domesticated 
animal used—as the camel is—as a means of 
transport over difficult territory. For many 
years it was the only domestic beast of burden 
in South America. The Vicufia is found at 
heights ranging from 14,000 feet upwards in 
the central parts of the Andean chain, and 
has even been seen as high as 18,500 feet. It 
lives in small herds, generally led by a male. 
The closely related Guanaco has a more 
southerly range, being found in the Andes as 
far south as Tierra del Fuego. 

Almost equally strange is the case of the 
opossums, the only marsupial animals found 
outside the Australian region. Marsupials 
are generally divided into two sub-orders, one 
being exclusively Australian, while the other 
includes the South American 
opossums. The opossums were 
the earliest group to appear 
and it is from them that all 
the other forms of marsupials 
evolved. During the Eocene 
times these were much more 
widely spread, even occurring 
in Europe, but their range has, 
it appears, been restricted by 
competition with the placentals, 
so that now only Australia and 
the Americas have representa- 
tives. The opossums are widely 
spread over the whole of the 
South American continent and 
have adapted themselves well 
to various conditions. Many 
of them are arboreal with 


strongly prehensile tails, and the black-and- 
white Yapok has adapted itself for an aquatic 
life. 

Another South American animal which is 
almost, but not quite, peculiar to that con- 
tinent is the Tapir. ‘These curious creatures 
with their trunk-like noses are nocturnal, 
living a semi-aquatic life in the tropical 
forest areas, though one species occurs high 
in the mountains of Ecuador and Peru. They 
have retained many of the characteristics of 
their ancestors and fossils have been dis- 
covered which show that the ancient Tapirs 
differed little from their modern counterparts. 
In the Miocene Age, perhaps 20,000,000 
years ago, Tapirs were very wide-spread, but 
now their main headquarters are in South 
America, the only other species being the 
piebald Malayan Tapir. 

Finally, there are the large number of 
South American species which, though dis- 
tinctive, are the local representatives of 
families common to other continents. The 
carnivores, for instance, are well represented 
in South America. Here the place of the Lion 
and the Tiger is taken by the Puma and the 
Jaguar, the former being found in the more 
open savannah country, and at some con- 
siderable height in the mountains, while the 
Jaguar is a more strictly forest animal. The 
smaller cats found in Asia and Africa are also 
represented here, in the tropical forest by the 
Margay and the Ocelot, and in the more open 
country by the Pampas Cat and Geffroys Cat. 
The Margay is about the size of a domestic 
cat, with markings similar to those of the 
African Serval. The Geffroys Cat is similar 
to the Margay in size and appearance, though 
the markings are not nearly as clear-cut as 
the Margay’s. The Pampas Cat, a fairly 


Almost every corner of South America yields some species of 
rodent in environments as varied as the species. 
greyish Viscacha, which is twenty-seven inches from nose to 


tail, lives in burrows on the flat pampa land of Argentina 
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Many South American species are unusual 
representatives of families widely distri- 
buted in other continents. The weirdest 
member of the dog family, the Maned Wolf 
(above) stands nearly five feet high. 
Its long, spindly legs, which appear to 
be out of all proportion to the rest of 
it, are very useful in the broken semi- 
savannah land on which it lives, enabling 
it to peer over the thick, high grass. 
(Right) The cat family is well repre- 
sented in South America. One of the most 
beautiful species is the Ocelot, which 
is found both in the forests and in the 
more open savannah land ; but it ts being 
rapidly exterminated in many parts of 
its range for the sake of its lovely skin 
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bulky animal resembling the 
Scottish wild cat, is found as far 
south as Patagonia on the grass- 
lands. 

Most of the Canidae, or dog 
family, are confined to the more 
open grassland country, only the 
Brazilian Bush-dog being a strictly 
forest animal. This is a curious 
long-bodied little animal with 
short legs, looking like the result 
of a cross between a Cape 
Hunting-dog and a Basset-hound, 
if one can imagine such a union 
taking place. Living in the more 
open country there are several 
species of fox, including the Crab- 
eating Fox which was at one time 
domesticated by various Indian 
tribes. But, undoubtedly, the 
weirdest member of the family 
is the enormous Maned Wolf: a 
lengthy, racehorse-like creature 
with long, thin legs, enormous 
donkey-like ears and a long, very 
slender muzzle, it is one of the 
most unusual-looking canines in 
the world. Its fur is a rich 
mahogany-red, with blackish 
markings on the paws and round 
the muzzle. The Maned Wolf 
has a peculiar diet, for as well as 
small rodents, lizards and birds, 
it eats a large quantity of insects 
and larvae of various kinds which 
it digs out of the ground. 

The racoons are represented 
in South America by the Crab- 
eating Racoon, a curious little 
animal with a ringed tail and 
black-masked face and large pink 
paws. It lives in the neigh- 
bourhood of rivers and streams 
in the tropical forest areas and spends a lot 
of its time ‘feeling’ beneath the water with 
its large paws for such delicacies as crabs and 
shell-fish. Another aquatic carnivore is the 
Brazilian Otter which in size exceeds any of 
its family found in the Old World, an adult 
measuring as much as six feet in length. 
When seen in the water it resembles a small 
seal in bulk. 

Many extraordinary species of pig are found 
in the Old World, ranging from the Giant 
Forest Hog and the Wart-Hog of Africa to 
the minute Pigmy Hog and the weird Babi- 
rusa of the Far East. In South America the 
family is represented by the Peccaries which 
are not very spectacular in appearance, yet 
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In appearance the South American Rhea ts very like tts 
relatives, the Ostrich of Africa and the Cassowaries and 
Emus of Australia ; it ts the smallest member of the family 


differ from the Old World pigs in having, 
among other special features, only three 
complete toes on the hind feet. They are 
slender and rather dainty-looking animals, 
and inhabit.a vast part of the continent, being 
found in both tropical forest and in the more 
broken savannah country, travelling in herds 
that sometimes number as many as fifty 
individuals. They are fierce fighters, par- 
ticularly if one of their number is in danger, 
and can prove dangerous antagonists. 
Rodents are undoubtedly the most success- 
ful group of mammals in the world. They 
are found almost everywhere, having adapted 
themselves to widely different conditions. 
This can be clearly seen in the South 
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American representatives, some of whom, like 
the Capybara (described in my previous 
article), the Coypu or Nutria, and some 
smaller species of rat, have adapted themselves 
for an aquatic life. Others, such as the Tree 
Porcupine, lead an arboreal existence, having 
developed strongly prehensile tails. "Others, 
such as the Viscacha, live in burrows on the 
flat pampa land, and others again, like the 
Chinchilla, live at considerable heights in the 
mountains. There is scarcely a corner of the 
continent that does not yield some species of 
rodent, from the wild Cavies of Brazil, living 
in the thick tropical forests, to the small 
burrowing Tuco-Tucos that are found even 
at the southernmost tip, Tierra del Fuego. 


The Rainbow Boa, so called from its iridescent scales, ranges 
With the Boa Constrictor it 
heads the list of South America’s handsome constricting snakes 


from Costa Rica to Argentina. 


Among the birds there is also a similarity 
to Old World forms. The Struthiones, which 
are represented by the Ostrich in Africa and 
the Cassowaries and Emus in Australia and 
New Guinea, appear in South America in the 
shape of the Rhea, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the South American Ostrich. There 
are two species of these, both of them being 
confined to the open pampa land and the 
more broken swampy savannah of Paraguay 
and Argentina. The most southerly form is 
the Darwin’s Rhea, and its place is taken in 
northern Argentina and Paraguay by the 
Common Rhea. The Rhea is very much like 
the African Ostrich in appearance, although 
the plumage is grey instead of black and white, 
and it is considerably smaller, 
measuring about four to five 
feet compared with the African 
Ostrich’s six to eight feet. 

The reptiles of South America 
seem to have developed along 
very similar lines to those in 
other parts of the world, and 
most of the important groups 
are represented, though the 
different species have evolved 
their own particular charac- 
teristics. The place of the giant 
constricting snakes, the Pythons 
of the Old World, is taken in 
South America by the much- 
maligned Boa Constrictor and 
the Anaconda, the former being 
one of the most handsome 
snakes in the world, with its 
beautiful, Persian-carpet-like 
patterning of pink, grey, black, 
silver and brown. Why these 
unfortunate reptiles should 
have acquired such an un- 
deserved reputation for ferocity 
I cannot imagine, unless it is 
because explorers of South 
America were short of exciting 
incidents to keep their readers 
on their toes; but in fact you 
would have to go a long way 
before finding a snake with a 
more amiable disposition than 
the average Boa Constrictor or 
one that was as retiring as the 
Anaconda. The aborigines of 
Guiana used at one time to keep 
the Boa Constrictor in their 
huts instead of cats, for they 
dealt with the average rat more 
speedily and successfully than 
a cat could, and, when lying 


The Caimans are on the whole more attractive-looking reptiles than the Crocodiles, their African 
relatives. Handsomely blotched and marked when young, they retain some of these patterns as adults 
but are still sinister enough in appearance to discourage ready adoption as bathing-companions 


draped along the beams, were more decora- 
tive. The Anaconda, however large (and it 
is interesting to note that the largest one ever 
scientifically measured and authenticated was 
just over 25 feet in length), is only too eager to 
get out of your way and would not dream of 
deliberately attacking you, unless it was 
cornered and being irritated. 

The Crocodile and Gharial of Africa and 
Asia are represented by the Caiman and the 
Alligator of the New World. The Caiman is 
extremely common in most of the tropical 
parts of the continent and there are several 
different species. They have the same evil 
reputation that the Crocodile has obtained 
for itself, but I feel on the whole that this 
is undeserved. I myself (not without some 
trepidation I must admit) have bathed in 
a river at night within about seventy feet 


of a dozen or so large Caimans, whose eyes 
could be seen in the torch-beam glowing like 
red-hot coals on top of the water. They dis- 
played a heartening lack of interest in our 
activities and, though I am prepared to 
believe that a Caiman might occasionally 
attack a man, I do not believe they are the 
blood-thirsty man-eaters they are sometimes 
made out to be. In many parts of Africa the 
Crocodile has been almost exterminated, and 
is now protected. The Caiman is in need of 
similar consideration, for every year hundreds 
of the young are caught and stuffed, to be 
mounted in hideous unzoological attitudes, 
holding ashtrays or similar whimsies, to be 
sold for the edification of those tourists from 
Europe and America who wish for some 
memento of the ‘savage’ country through 
which they have passed. 
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The ‘Antigonish Movement 
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(Above) Aptly described as the power-house of the Antigonish Movement, the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity of St Francis Xavier at Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 1s a diocesan institution founded in 1853 


Last month Mr Usborne’s theme was the pattern of communities formed by history in Nova Scotia. 
Now he turns to a single one, famous far beyond the bounds of the Province as a source of its 
social and economic recovery. Readers should know that Mr Usborne is neither a Roman Catholic 
nor a Scot; and they will note that the social revolution in Denmark mentioned elsewhere in this 
number was brought about by the same three agents combined: religion, education and cooperation 


In 1891 the rural population of eastern Nova 
Scotia was 131,886, and of these well over 
half were Scottish. Forty years later, though 
settlers were still coming from Scotland and 
elsewhere, the population had sunk to 
105,279. A Nova Scotian with a Welsh name 
who had emigrated from Yorkshire in 1940 
boasted to me, when I remarked on the 
‘Nova Scotia Tartan’ bow-tie he was wearing, 
that this tartan—devised, by the way, and 
commercialized by a recent immigrant from 
England—was one of the Province’s more 
remarkable exports to the United States. It 
occurred to me that this was symbolic of a 
far more notable export, namely the Scots- 
man _ himself. 

When one sees and absorbs Nova Scotia, 
as I did, after what seems a lifetime among 
the land and beauty-starved conurbations of 
Britain’s Home Counties, one finds it hard at 
first to imagine how any European, be he 
Scottish or not, can ever want to leave it. The 


Highlands of Nova Scotia are more beautiful 
and more fertile and have a better climate 
than the Highlands of Scotland. Almost all 
Nova Scotia is scenically beautiful, much of 
it is agriculturally fertile and for many other 
raw materials its resources are bountiful. 
When I was on my way to Antigonish, I had 
already travelled extensively over the Pro- 
vince. I was already in love with it. It 
seemed to have everything I wanted. Why had 
so many Scots come and gone? And by no 
means only Scots. I had seen thousands of 
acres going or gone back to forest in all parts 
of the Province, Scottish and otherwise. I 
covered much of the distance between the 
Chignecto peninsula in north-west Nova 
Scotia and Antigonish on foot in brilliant 
sunshine, moving almost imperceptibly from 
Yorkshire settlements through Northern 
Irish - New England and Presbyterian Scot- 
tish settlements before reaching Antigonish, 
the hub of the Roman Catholic Scottish 


early years of this century to help the very poor in the diocese of Antigonish: the farmers, fishermen 
and miners. (Above) Farm-land near Cape North. (Below) Chéticamp, a Cape Breton fishing-village 
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By courtesy of the Extension Department, St Francis Xavier University, Antigonish 
1e late Father ““Fimmy’ Tompkins, when parish priest of the little port of Canso, realized that, in 
any effort to relieve the economic plight of the people of Nova Scotia, the first need was education. 
‘Above) Father Tompkins with three Nova Scotia fishermen. (Below) A farmhouse-kitchen study-group 
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settlements. The country seemed to grow 
lovelier as I went and, not counting the few 
small towns like Truro and New Glasgow, 
emptier. What was wrong? 

I was not entirely ignorant of Nova 
Scotia’s troubles. I had been struck by the 
phrase of an eminent Canadian journalist, 
“the long haemorrhage of emigration’”’. I had 
understood the magnetism of the United 
States, of the prairies, the oil fields, of Mont- 
real, Toronto and Vancouver. I was told I 
should notice in the Antigonish area ‘“‘a 
different atmosphere”. Coming from a rather 
dispirited Old Country by way of Newfound- 
land, where I had spent a fortnight, to north- 
east Nova Scotia after visits to several 
thriving communities in south-west Nova 
Scotia, I was not really in a position to 
appreciate the difference. 

The men in the Extension Department of 
St Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
were too polite to tell me I had come from the 
wrong end of the Province and too modest to 
suggest, as I discovered later, that their 
Movement had a lot to do with south-west 
Nova Scotian recovery. But they did tell me 
repeatedly that I should have seen the Pro- 
vince in the twenties and thirties, and that 
since I had not, I had better sit back and 
listen and try to believe it was all true. 

I was very lucky at Antigonish to meet 
three of the really great names of the Move- 
ment: Fathers Coady and MacKinnon, and 
Professor Laidlaw. My most vivid im- 
pression of all Nova Scotia was of those three 
men, of the incessant, enthusiastic, inspiring 
talk of Coady and Laidlaw and 
the super-charged self-efface- 
ment of Father MacKinnon, the 
Director of the Department. I 
took very little down as they 
talked and I can’t, in my mind’s 
eye, separate the talkers, though 
I later talked to them separately. 
**T shouldn’t take notes,”’ Father 
Moses Coady said once, “‘we all 
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copacy, for three reasons, one of which I have 
already tried to illustrate. The diocese 
includes all of Cape Breton Isle, whose 
population is predominantly Scottish, whose 
depopulation has been the most serious in 
all the Maritimes, whose religion is more 
noticeably Roman Catholic than  Pres- 
byterian. But most important is Antigonish, 
the Bishop’s headquarters and the power- 
house of diocesan leadership. 

No-one, however anti-Catholic, could after 
only half an hour at St FX attribute a shred 
of reaction to their priests. ‘Can you tell me 
any Roman Catholic way of canning lob- 
sters?’’ one of the priestly founders of the 
Movement enquired when he was accused of 
proselytizing. Father Coady is the son of a 
fisherman-farmer and was brought up in the 
Margaree Valley of Cape Breton Isle. He 
was in a peculiar position to understand what 
he calls “the pernicious anaemia’? of the 
Maritimes and especially north-east Nova 
Scotia. “The rot always begins’, he said, 
“with the fishermen and farmers, the very 
primary producers. As soon as things go 
wrong there, you’ve got to watch out.” I 
asked how it all began and I remember it was 
Professor Laidlaw who answered. Laidlaw, a 
younger, more academically detached Roman 
Catholic than Coady, has been been specially 
concerned with Scots Nova Scotian emigrat- 
ion and the demoralizing effect it has had on 
the people and places it leaves behind. “I’m 
not so sure it didn’t begin with the emigrators. 
I believe emigration is an infection in its own 
right and that with little economic encourage- 
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said it all before—in print.” 
Though the disease was 
Maritimitis, an infection that 
ran through all eastern Canada 
on the Atlantic coast, it began 
in the Roman Catholic diocese 
of Antigonish, a small town 
founded in 1802 by 370 Roman 
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Cooperation, wh 


t Francis Xavier University, Antigonish 
ch would encourage “‘informed leadership’, was a logical step in promoting Nova Scotia’ s 
economic recovery. It began with a shop in a Cape Breton mining community in 1906 ; in 1956 cooperative 
enterprises in the Maritime Provinces did business worth over $44,000, 


000 and Credit Union loans totalled 
over $12,500,000. 


A cooperators’ convention. (Below) A new cooperative shop in Cape Breton 
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ment it can and has become an avalanche.” 
It was agreed that conditions were bad on the 
land and in the fishing-villages, but it was 
arguable how much emigration contributed 
and how much the other way round. “It 
was so often”, one of them said, “that the 
best men emigrated and left the older and 
weaker to throw up the sponge. One can 
talk economics and quote tariffs and world 
prices, one can complain that the entrepreneurs 
and city merchants bled the people white. 
But what sort of people were they? What did 
they feel like when they saw their sons and 
daughters disappear in a steady stream?” 
“After 1840,” said Laidlaw, “emigration 
went in about ten-yearly waves. They went 
west or to what they called the Boston States. 
Every ten years Nova Scotia has been losing 
what is about equal to the population of 
Prince Edward Island.” 

“Of course,” they went on, “you can’t 
blame those who emigrated. However 
healthy things had been at home there would 
always have been the urge to go for the 
flesh-pots. The energetic and ambitious must 
go for the jobs at the top.” It is, however, 
one of Father Coady’s maxims that, contrary 
to what many pragmatical educators and 
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By courtesy of the Extension Department, St Francis Xavier University, Antigonish 


There are now thirty-five cooperative housing groups in Nova Scotia, with completed homes for 406 
families. Here members of such a group are planning their development under a Housing Director 


Over half the adult population were illiterate. 
How, if they couldn’t read, could they under- 
stand the forces that had so long kept them 
in economic slavery? 

Father Hugh MacPherson discovered the 
same in the farming areas. Once they could 
learn to use their brains through reading, 
they could learn to be scientific cultivators 
instead of subsistence peasants. And Father 
MacKinnon found the same pathetic ignor- 
ance in the mines of Sydney. 

It is here that Cooperation enters into the 
Antigonish story. Briefly, it was Tompkins, 
inspired by the historic examples of Rochdale, 
of the Workers’ Educational Association, of 
Desjardins’ Caisses Populaires in Quebec and 
Bishop Grundtvig’s educational foundations 
of the Danish cooperative movement, who 
developed the cooperative movement in 
the Maritimes. He did it because he saw it 
was the best way to encourage what was most 
needed for economic revival : informed leader- 
ship. He, Father MacPherson and other 
natural leaders from St FX had found that 
the people responded immediately to sympa- 
thetic leadership and that as the University 
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could hardly provide the leadership required 
all round, it was imperative that leaders should 
be trained in the communities themselves. 
The first Maritime cooperative venture 
was a shop in a Cape Breton mining-com- 
munity, where the average annual family in- 
come in 1906 was about $150. A small group 
had pooled their savings of $140. By 1929 the 
little shop was doing an annual business of 
$1,730,000 and in 1953 $3,580,000. It was 
mainly this and a development broadly simil- 
ar to the post-Rochdale one that prompted 
the 1928 Royal Commission to recommend 
the organization of the fishermen of the 
Maritimes on a cooperative basis. Between 
1906 and 1928 the Antigonish leaders, 
Tompkins, MacPherson, MacDonald, Coady 
and many others, had been working to 
broaden the foundations. By 1917 the priests 
had already met often to discuss the economic 
plight of their charges. By 1921, as convinced 
as-ever that adult education was the key to 
everything, they had organized ‘self-improve- 
ment’ groups which they called The People’s 
Schoo]. A former army chaplain, Father 
Gillis, was largely responsible for persuading 
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the university at Antigonish to establish a 
Department of University Extension for 
training leaders and organizing groups all 
over the Maritimes to run their affairs along 
cooperative lines. The Federal Minister of 
Fisheries in 1929 appointed Father Coady to 
organize the industry cooperatively. ‘““D’you 
like a good lobster for your dinner ?”’ Father 
Coady asked me. “$1.50 each in the Lord 
Nelson Hotel in Halifax. Not a cent less. 
And my fishermen were getting 5 cents a few 
years ago. That was the problem.” 

The academic politico-economic diagnosis 
would have been perhaps: adverse terms of 
trade, undercapitalization, low productivity 
and poor communications; the Marxists 
would have added capitalist exploitation. 
The priests of Antigonish added another and 
put it top of the list. “Shakespeare and 
Grand Opera,” said Coady. ‘“That’s what 
those people needed and still need.’ And 
when he saw my reaction, he laughed loudly 
and said: ‘Don’t get me wrong. I said that 
way back in the twenties and Father Jimmy 
had said it before me. But we haven’t got 
that far yet. You can’t tell a half-starved 
illiterate lobster-fishermen he ought to read 
Hamlet and join a Bach Choir, but if you 
aim that way, your preliminaries, so long as 
they’re realistic and practical, will be O.K.” 
And Laidlaw said: ““We make it sound less 


revolutionary by advocating ‘the complete 
mobilization of the workers to get the know- 
ledge and social techniques for the good and 
abundant life’.”” And here for the first time 
Father MacKinnon, whose own heroic story 
could fill volumes, spoke: ‘“That’s what the 
Antigonish Movement is.” 

I understood all this. I understood that 
geniuses like Tompkins and Coady could 
inspire poor, unorganized illiterates to learn 
to read and apply their reading to learn 
cooperation. But I did not understand how 
people earning less than enough to live on 
could have invested savings in cooperative 
stores. ‘“The idea of saving a nickel,” said 
Coady, “‘was baffling to them too. But give 
them a good idea and a leader and you'll be 
surprised what giants they'll become. And 
don’t think we had money to lend them. We 
hadn’t a cent, and that was the greatest 
Godsend ever was. We had to take the 
pauper’s way and go to the people and get 
them together on their home pitches to teach 
themselves.” 

And that was where the Credit Union came 
in. The idea reached Nova Scotia in 1933 
via the north-eastern United States. It had 
been adapted from Les Cazsses Populaires, 
which Desjardins had started in 1900 in 
Quebec as a result of German and Italian 
experiments. In the Maritimes a credit union 


Part of a cooperative housing group in Cape Breton, named after Father Tompkins. It cost $22,000 
of which three quarters was advanced by the government while the members each contributed $100 
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comprises a group who deposit small sums 
regularly into a fund from which individual 
members may borrow for provident and 
productive purposes with no security apart 
from their own honesty. Professor Laidlaw 
explained it with the story of a Nova Scotian 
who was urged by a group leader to emerge 
from chronic under-employment by joining a 
credit union and buying a lorry for road- 
construction work. He had hardly begun to 
make the payments when he got a tumour on 
the brain. Immediately the elected committee 
of the credit union had him flown to Mont- 
real where he was operated on. While he was 
recuperating, the group finished buying his 
lorry, employed a man to work it, paid off 
his debt and earned enough for further 
investment. 

“It was a wonderful thing,’ Coady said, 
“morally and economically. It had a magical 
effect on the general vitality of the people.” 
To explain the intricacies of the C.U. to 
these simple people it was necessary to 
arrange meetings in village halls and town 
halls. At first they couldn’t rouse enough 
interest and, discovering that many were too 
shy to participate in a hall, they devised the 
Kitchen Meeting. Teams were organized to 
cover a community before a big hall meeting 
by getting small groups into the most-used 
rooms in private houses and putting up the 
scheme informally, discussing it and finally 
having a leader, possibly a St FX man, 
summarize the talk and guide them in the 
best directions. It did not take long to turn 
kitchen-speakers into hall-speakers and valu- 
able contributors to C.U. administration. 
Today credit unions operate successfully in 
about 450 Maritime communities, mining, 
steel-working, farming and fishing. There 
are about 120,000 members, savings of over 
$16,000,000 and loans to date amount to 
over $100,000,000. ‘‘“The Credit Union’, 
said Laidlaw, “mobilizes and puts to work 
the savings of the common people and satis- 
fies the great need for short-term credit and it 
provides the elementary school in community 
organization. It is democracy as Thomas 
Jefferson understood the word.” And again 
Father MacKinnon spoke: “The finest kind 
of democracy and probably the backbone of 
all democracy, and the best antidote to 
Communism.” 

With informed leadership, group meetings, 
cooperatives and credit unions the Maritime 
communities went from strength to strength. 
Fishermen getting 8 cents a pound for lob- 
sters or less are ‘buttonholed’, as Coady puts it. 
They organize. They learn better methods 
of catching. They build a cooperative 
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cannery, they start marketing-cooperatives 
and consumer-cooperatives. In, say, ten 
years they are getting three times the price 
per pound without any increase in the whole- 
sale price. This is happening all over the 
Maritimes. It is happening in the coal- 
mining areas of Cape Breton, in the steel- 
making towns. In 1938 the first cooperative 
housing project in‘ Nova Scotia, Tompkins- 
ville, was launched in a mining town. By 
now there are over fifty cooperative housing 
groups in the Maritimes, which have built 
their houses by borrowing on 25-year mort- 
gages at 44 per cent from the Nova Scotian 
Housing Commission. 

In my brief stay at Antigonish I was able 
to see for myself a little of what the Movement 
was doing for farming. I drove round the 
neighbourhood with Professor Laidlaw and a 
member of the Rural Education staff. The 
country seemed to be a paradise for hill- 
farmers, and I thought of the envy thousands 
of Scottish crofters would feel if they saw it, 
and how puzzled they would be that so much 
of it was untenanted and ‘going back’. What 
land was being farmed was in good heart and 
the farmers I met full of ideas and hope. I 
usually reckon that a backward farmer can be 
defined as one who never thinks in terms of 
soil fertility. All those I spoke to used lime, 
rotated crops and understood the value of 
legumes. All were cooperators. I visited one 
of the many Chisholms descended from High- 
landers who came in 1802. While his farm, 
with the Gasperaux Lake sun-twinkling in the 
background, was neat and on the make, the 
land next door was bristling with spruce- 
seedlings spawned by the old forest at its 
back. The ex-owner, also of Highland stock, 
had gone west. I visited 35-year-old Anton 
Overmais on his 200-acre farm only a mile or 
so out of Antigonish. I found him on his 
tractor cutting timothy grass for seed. One 
of twenty-five Dutch farmers in Antigonish 
County, he was enthusiastic about the libera- 
lity of Nova Scotian land-settlement policy. 
He and two brothers had come to Canada 
after waiting vainly for new ‘polder’ land in 
the old Zuider Zee. He had five sons and one 
daughter, all under nine, and hoped all his 
sons would farm in Nova Scotia. He was 
pleased to be a Canadian, but delighted that 
on August 23 he would be able to celebrate 
with the other Dutch settlers thereabouts 
their ‘Wooden Shoes Festival’. ‘“We like”, he 
said, ‘“‘to be thoroughly Dutch from time to 
time. It’s good for the children.” He was 
hoping to improve his pasture with ammo- 
nium nitrate, an idea he had learned at 
Agricultural College in Holland, but one he 
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(Above) Rich farm-land near 
Antigonish. In the background the 
forest is always waiting to regain 
land not taken up by new settlers. 
(Right) Anton Overmats, a farmer 
in the same district, with four 
of his children. A graduate of a 
Dutch agricultural college, hard- 
working and efficient, he is one of 
many Dutchmen who have settled in 
eastern Canada. He is amember of 
a cooperative marketing group and 
enthusiastic about the Movement 
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Father MacKinnon and Father Coady, Director and Emeri- 
tus Director, respectively, of the Extension Department at 
St Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 
with Professor Alexander Laidlaw, Assistant Director 


would have had from the Extension Depart- 
ment if he had needed it. For he is on good 
terms with them and is a member of a coop- 
erative marketing group. 

“But they’re not all like Overmais,” said 
Laidlaw, when he was driving me back. “If 
they all farmed like him in the Maritimes we 
could increase farm output ten-fold in ten 
years. D’you realize that here and in 
Newfoundland there is the biggest food- 
consuming market east of Montreal, but less 
than 25 per cent of the food consumed here is 
produced here? Of our 6000 farmers only 
about 600 have emerged from the slough of 
ignorant despond to enjoy a degree of pros- 
perity. By organizing as we know they must, 
they could make good the real defect of these 
parts: the facilities for assembling, processing 
and orderly marketing of their produce. 
Until they do this the land will get emptier 
and the Scotsmen will drift on westwards. 
But they'll do it.”” ‘“‘ “They’”’, I suggested, 
“being perhaps new settlers like Overmais?” 
“Yes,”’ Laidlaw replied, “there are thousands 
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of good Dutch farmers who'd give 
their souls for land in Nova Scotia 
and there’s plenty of room for 
them.” “Exit New Scotland,” I 
said, ‘“‘and enter New Zeeland?” 
“We Scots usually know when 
we’re on a good thing,” he said. 
“But aren’t you on a _ good 
thing?” I asked, ‘‘and don’t they 
know it?” 

Professor Laidlaw cleared his 
throat and answered very gravely. 
“You’ve got the impression, 
haven’t you, that the Maritimes 
are on the crest of the wave? 
You’ve heard Dr Coady talk, 
you've heard of Dr MacKinnon’s 
work, you’ve. met good farmers 
and good cooperators. We've 
driven you out into the fringe of 
Cape Breton Isle and shown you 
the bright side of the coin. The 
other side is still very dark, and 
I’m keen that you should know it. 
In some ways the Movement is 
making more headway outside 
the Maritimes. Father Joe Mac- 
Donald in Puerto Rico is almost 
a saint. D’you know they’ve got 
a cooperative supermarket down 
there? Wonderful work there. 
Father Peter Nearing is spreading 
Extension methods in Brazil. 
Father Steele in Dominica. Then 
there’s Greece, the West Indies 
and Ceylon. And I myself will soon be off 
to India to advise their government how to 
encourage the sort of work we’ve been doing 
here. Dr Coady correctly tags the Maritimes 
as the ‘great social laboratory for the world’ 
in the techniques of the Movement. But 
don’t go and say what one journalist has said, 
that we’ve saved the Maritimes. We have 
not and it doesn’t do the people any good 
to hear it. Our function, remember, is 
strictly educational and extends over genera- 
tions. Yes, we’re getting them onto a good 
thing.” 

“And the Scots of New Scotland?” I asked. 
Professor Alexander Laidlaw smiled. ‘Scots 
are no fools,”’ he said, ““Canada’s a big oyster 
and pearls can grow where we least expect 
them. This one hasn’t grown yet. But when 
it has...’ and he left the sentence unfinished. 
Had my Antigonish hosts not all been Scots, 
I’m sure I would have heard far more of the 
Scottish contribution. For. it is they, the 
ones who have stayed behind, that are indeed 
saving the Maritimes. 


